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I.—THE TEACHINGS OF THE CENTURY. 


HIS century, about to close, was born in war. 
Who can say it may not end as it began? 
Measured by loss of lives and money spent 
in wars, it may be described as the bloodiest 
on record. It was in the last half, rather 
than in the first, carnage stamped upon it 
that grim character. Looking back over the 

ninety-six years, and at all the various wars waged in that time, 

there are none that can compare, in the more hideous aspects, 
with that prolonged strife between two divisions of a Christian 
and kingless people on the other side of the Atlantic. 

In Europe, the exact middle of the period—1848—saw a 
remarkable popular uprising against the rule of sovereigns. 
This has left its impress upon European systems of govern- 
ment, and though emperors and kings still rule in Europe, the 
power of directing national policy has much shifted from the 
sceptre to the people. It is too soon perhaps to generalise, but 
it can hardly yet be said that this change makes for peace. 
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Popular impulse has no check, it can neither be assassinated nor 
deposed. 

The commencement of the century found England waging 
almost universal war. Before it reached its middle point, having 
got by war, and the consequences of war, pretty well all we 
wanted, the time seemed fitting for taking a new departure. 
Peace was to be secured at any price, and the bonds of universal 
brotherhood of nations were to be forged by commerce. Free 
Trade was to be the death knell of armies and of fleets. Now, 
the essential and fundamental principle of commerce is self- 
interest. Self-interest was the bed-rock on which English 
architects of the world’s peace proposed to build an everlasting 
buttress against war. They pointed out that it was the self- 
interest of the people to establish Free Trade, and this country, 
realising that fact, adopted it. It was foretold with confidence 
that all other nations would do likewise ; but other nations did 
not, because it was not, and is not, in their view, their self- 
interest to do so. With equal confidence the founders of Free 
Trade asserted that free interchange would banish war. It was 
not merely their “ pious opinion,” it was an article of unswerving 
faith, that nations in close commercial communication could not, 
and would not, go to war with each other. It would be so 
obviously against their self-interest. 

England in “the forties” was saturated with these doctrines. To 
a peace-loving people, a gospel of peace so exactly coinciding 
with the doctrine of large profits and quick returns was doubly 
welcome. Unproductive labour expressed by a fleet and an army 
was an abomination. Colonies and possessions abroad were 
condemned, not merely as useless, but dangerous and expensive. 
The foreign market was England’s oyster, and the Colonies and 
over-sea territories were but empty shells in inconvenient places. 

The Prince Consort, rightly gauging the real force and depth of 
this great wave of popular emotion then sweeping over Great 
Britain, gave to it practical and useful form and picturesque effect 
in the Great Exhibition of 1851. That great gathering together of 
the products of nature, of art, of science, and of industry, of all 
nations, was the outward and visible sign of the new national belief. 
To the popular imagination the magnificent Crystal Palace in Hyde 
Park was the shrine of that new heaven and new earth which had just 
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been discovered. Commerce was to do at once what eighteen and 
a half centuries of Christianity had failed to do—banish war. At 
the inaugural ceremony the great on earth bowed their heads, and a 
mighty multitude kept silence while the Primate of all England 
offered up thanksgivings that nations “would not learn war any 
more.” But the “Iron Duke” was standing by the side of the 
Engiish Queen, and our war-ports were full of war-ships in reserve. 
Within thirty-six months of that May-day England and France 
were at war with Russia. Before fifty months had passed the 
whole United Kingdom was in mourning; for hosts of English, 
Scotch, and Irish sailors and soldiers had been slain, or had died 
“like flies,” because this country had not provided and arranged 
those things necessary to make force effective when force has to be 
used. Only those long past middle-age can remember these things, 
Let those who cannot study the current literature of the time and 
mark the lesson it teaches. In 1851 national rejoicing and national 
thanksgiving that wars were to cease throughout the world, while 
1854-5 was a time when “the great tribune of the people” and the 
great apostle of Free Trade declared “the Angel of Death is hover- 
ing over the land. You can almost hear the beating of its wings.” 
Yet the Crimean was, in its true proportions, a small war for England. 
The fleets and armies of England and France were combined. The 
sea was not and could not be disputed. All British territories were 
perfectly safe from attack. There was no risk of loss of civil property 
or of damage to civil interests at home or abroad. The Queen’s sub- 
jects throughout the length and breadth of this vast Empire were per- 
fectly secure against bombardments, requisitions, or actual participa- 
tion inthe horrors of war. Seamen and soldiers alone suffered the 
shocks of war. Thus between the Crimean War and our Empire 
fighting for existence there is and can be no comparison. We could 
attack where we liked, when we liked, and how we liked. It is on 
record that after war was declared we had no clear idea what to do 
or where to go, and that the descent upon the Crimea was suddenly 
resolved upon after months of meaningless delay. It was recog- 
nised at last that as we were at war something must be done, so 
the army was “dumped down” before Sebastopol to die of cold 
and misery because adequate arrangements for its maintenance had 
not been made. 

It is now generally admitted that had the Czar believed England 
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would really fight there would have been no war. The sayings 
and doings of what was called the “ peace-at-any-price party” are 
sometimes held responsible for his deception. The real justifica- 
tion for that belief was much more probably his knowledge of the 
total inadequacy of our military arrangements to meet a great 
emergency. If this be so, the real authors of the misery and suffer- 
ing of the Crimean War, and the sacrifice of thousands of human 
lives, rests with those who, being responsible for the military power 
of England, neglected the army out of fear of losing popular favour, 
and thus lured Russia into war. They have gone to their account, 
but the warning is for Ministers of our own time and for all time. 

It is now painful to read the prayers and thanksgivings offered 
up at the opening of the Great Exhibition of 1851. It is sad to 
read the articles and speeches in the Press of that period, for we 
now know how completely history falsified hope, which almost 
amounted to profane assumption of knowledge of the unknown, 
Asa matter of fact, that Exhibition stands out in the middle of this 
century with nearly forty years of quiet peace behind it and a whole 
series of gigantic wars before it. The last half of the century 
which was to be all peace has been a period remarkable for great 
wars and rumours of wars. Its closing years witness whole nations 
armed, and immense organised preparations for wholesale destruc- 
tion almost beyond the power of a single mind to imagine, still 
less to realise. Undoubtedly, however, the Great Exhibition did 
give the first great impetus to international trade. The extra- 
ordinary development of international interchange, even among 
nations repudiating Free Trade, is one of the remarkable features 
of the last forty-six years. The other is the development of the 
proportions of war, and the number of great wars during the same 
period. Steam, on the one hand, and science on the other, have 
produced the expansion of commerce and the expansion of wars 
alike. But events of the last half-century do not establish that 
close commercial intercourse between nations is any guarantee of 
peace; neither do they prove that kinship, a common religion, or 
a common literature and language, provide safeguards against war. 
The fact is that the bed-rock of commerce and the bed-rock of 
war is one and the same thing—self-interest. So the century is 
closing, leaving the prospects of humanity, as regards war, very 
much as it found them in the beginning. Science, however, has 
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done, and is doing, much towards putting some check on reckless- 
ness in going to war. High explosives and machine-guns are 
more real and more effective friends of peace than the amiable 
aspirations and soft-sayings of all the peace and arbitration societies 
under the sun. All that the experience of this century can appa- 
rently offer to nations as glad-tidings of peace, is what science 
has created—national terror of extinction in war. Thus it seems 
that the dread of war is the one token of hope for peace be- 
queathed by the blood-stained old century to the new. 


I]—THE THEORY OF “ DEFENCE NOT DEFIANCE.” 

Popular passions and popular prejudices in international affairs 
tend to war. Popular fear leans towards peace. The struggle 
between these two forces, in our own time, finds its resultant in 
huge armaments which gratify national passions and soothe national 
fears. Our insular position does not lend itself to the inception or 
maintenance of passion, prejudice, or fear. In international concerns 
cur passions are but temporary emotions, and our prejudices only 
amount to innocent regrets that the ways of other nations are not 
our ways. Fear, real and constant, we know not. Panics we have 
had, but they have been momentary in duration and feeble in effect 
—except as regards lavish expenditure in a hurry on whatever public 
opinion in panic demanded. The reality of danger and the horrible 
apprehension of the risks of war to persons and to property which 
canker the daily life of Continental people—we know not. En- 
circled by the sea, we see nothing but its beauty, hear nothing but 
its sound. The muzzles of foreign guns are not seen by day, and the 
“tattoo” in foreign quarters is not heard by night. Those who live 
on the extremest edge of Great Britain awake to hear only the sea- 
birds and the surf. Those who live on the frontiers in Europe are 
each morning taught by sound of foreign bugles that danger of war 
is real and their defence urgent. Hence it is, that while in England 
there is an absence of conditions which incite to war, there is also an 
absence of conditions bringing home the necessity for resolute and 
continuous preparations for defence. It is not surprising that we 
should. so often have to be reminded that our vast and vulnerable 
Empire, if insufficiently guarded, tempts war, and that an Empire 
unable to strike is the most likely to be struck. Daily dread com- 
pels great Continental nations to be prepared for promptly striking 
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home and striking hard. A people in obvious peril readily recog- 
nise that purely passive defence is folly, and remember that it is a 
policy which has always failed. It is, under our circumstances, no 
marvel that we are oblivious to that fact, forgetting that the true aim 
of defence is not so much to secure successful resistance to attack 
when made, as to prevent attack being made at all. The power of 
counter-attack is the great factor in defence. Where it is absent 
the moral effect which deters attack is absent also. No nation and 
no position can be equally strong everywhere, there must be weak 
places. The weak spots of one nation are the objectives of another 
in war. Where there is no power of counter-attack wielded by one 
of two nations engaged in war, the other nation has immunity from 
restraint upon its offensive action. The difference is this—one 
nation is in the position to defy attack and in the best position to 
deliver attack, while the other nation is not in a position to defy 
attack because it can’t deliver attack by reason of restriction on 
mobility of force. Our ordinary conception of British defence seems 
to be this—we should prepare to defend ourselves but should not 
prepare any means of counter-attack. The motto of the Volunteer 
Forces—“ Defence not Defiance”—in three words tells the whole 
tale of popular delight in putting self-restriction on war-power as a 
principle of British defence. While it offers a sort of apology for 
taking up arms at all, it tersely expresses the popular faith in fixing 
limits to liability in war as well as in commerce. We acknowledge 
the possibility of war. We reluctantly accept the duty of making 
some sort of preparation for it, but we draw the line of our liability 
short of counter-attack. The historic fact that the power of counter- 
attack is absolutely essential to the power of effective defence we 
ignore both in theory and in practice. A very cursory glance at 
the number, nature, and composition, of British military forces 
establishes the truth of that assertion most clearly. There are 
great crowds of armed men at home and in the Colonies—militia, 
volunteers, &c.—none of whom are available for purposes of 
counter-attack. Their liability in war is limited to waiting to be 
attacked. They individually are splendid and patriotic men, and 
present all the material for the finest army in the world, but they 
can’t be moved even from one part of their common Empire to 
another in war. They cannot be ordered in war from a British 
place where they are not wanted to a British place where they are 
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most urgently needed. It would be against the law and contrary to 
the principle on which British defence is founded. These great im- 
mobile masses of armed men provided by the United Kingdom, 
Canada,” S. Africa, Australasia, and almost all parts of the Empire, 
quite overwhelm in numbers that fragmentary portion of the mobile 
force of the Empire called—the regular army. It is hardly too 
much to say that many corps of this immobile force excel in mili- 
tary efficiency some corps of regular troops at home. The only 
fully-trained and seasoned troops of the regular army, under the 
colours, are necessarily absorbed by, and appropriated to, the local 
requirements of India, or are effectually “locked up” behind works 
at certain colonial positions—waiting to be attacked. More than 
half the total mobile force thus becomes immobile. So far as 
general service is concerned, it must be struck out of the account. 
The other half is composed mainly of boys in process of being fed, 
drilled, and brought up to be men-soldiers. There is, however, the 
army reserve of men who have been trained and seasoned under the 
colours. These number roughly some 78,000. Besides, there are 
30,000 in the ranks of the militia of the United Kingdom who have 
agreed to being drafted into the regular army in the event of war. 
Thus the whole mobile military force wielded by the Empire on 
paper is :— 
78,000 Army Reserve. 
30,000 Militia Reserve. 


{om portions of the regular army at 
home as happen to be fully trained. 


Total 


The average paper strength of the regular army at home is 
107,636 all ranks and all arms. But by the last Official Return it 
appears that about Aal/f the total of the rank and file are not 
twenty-one years old ; about one-third of the whole have not been 
twelve months in the ranks, and less than /a/f the total have had 
two years training. In 1895—the last year for which returns are 
published—it appears 29,581 recruits were enlisted, and of these 
20,366 were in their “teens”! 


* The area of service of Canadian citizen soldiers, when called out, is not 
limited. This results from having a land frontier ; it cannot, therefore, be assumed 
that Canadian military force is even theoretically available for Imperial service 
beyond sea, 
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Whatever the actual number on paper really is, it is plain it 
must be in excess, and very largely in excess, of the number fit 
and ready for service, and further, it is to be observed that it 
exhausts the whole of the reserves. To despatch an expedition 
without leaving behind it a much larger number than is pushed 
to the front is contrary to common-sense. Thus we can arrive at 
this great broad fact of the military aspects of British Defence, as 
we know it—while perhaps a score, a score and a half, or even 
two score thousand, is somewhere about the numerical strength 
of mobile force we can embark, our immobile military forces 
number many hundreds of thousands. The Indian Army has 
been purposely excluded from observation because India is an 
Empire in itself, with a vast complex series of problems. We 
shall welcome all assistance the magnificent Indian Army and 
fighting races of India can give us in war. Whatever it may 
be, it will be absolutely reliable, completely efficient, and 
thoroughly effective. It is, however, our business to defend 
India and not India’s business to protect us. We do not, we 
cannot, mean that we are to defend and India to defy. 


III—HOME DEFENCE OR IMPERIAL DEFENCE ? 

In approaching the problem of defence, the first question is 
this: What is the geographical character of the position to be 
defended? Now, what is our position? For example, Does 
British Defence mean the defence of Great Britain and Ireland 
only, or the whole British position embraced by the word 
Empire? 

The defence of Great Britain and Ireland cannot mean 
merely, in any sense, the defence of the soil of these islands, 
because the inhabitants depend upon external communication 
with all parts of the world. Hence, the defence of Great 
Britain and Ireland necessitates the secured maintenance of a 
world-wide British position on the water. That is the para- 
mount obligation and essential condition of Home Defence. 
But the assertion of that sea-power necessary to Home 
Defence incidentally gives also to all British territories, only open 
to attack from the sea, exactly the same sort of security as it 
provides for the mother-country. Therefore the main distinction 
between Home Defence and Imperial Defence is simply the 
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exclusion or inclusion of British territories having land frontiers 
liable to military attack from land. It must be observed that 
the word attack is here used to express a great military effort, 
to achieve a great result, and not mere predatory descents or 
military raids, which are minor incidents of war. 

Whether our preparations for defence are to include or exclude 
our great territories in India and North America depends upon 
whether our policy is Home Defence or Imperial Defence. In the 
not far distant future Africa may have to be added as a factor 
in the problem. It is unquestionable we intend to defend India 
at all risks and at all hazards. Is it quite certain we have 
deliberately made up our minds to do the same as regards Canada ? 
There is no evidence extant that we have. A navy absolutely 
supreme is no answer to a military attack on the frontier of 
Canada or of India. It may be noted, in passing, that in extent 
these two British frontiers, taken together, about equal the diameter 
of the earth. At first sight the practical difference between the 
policy of Home Defence and Imperial Defence seems small, in 
view of Home Defence requiring the maintenance of a world- 
wide position on the water. But measured by purely military 
responsibilities involved, the real difference between the two 
policies in practical result is tremendous. If the amount of mobile 
force available be any test of what we mean to undertake, it can 
hardly be assumed that we have the slightest idea of defending 
the 3,000 miles of Canadian frontier. We are at the same time 
repeatedly told that the Canadian Pacific Railway is the “Great 
Imperial alternative route in war” to India, Australia, and the 
Far East. That assumption is wholly unwarrantable if the Empire 
is not prepared and does not propose to secure the Canadian frontier. 
A route absolutely at the mercy of a foreign Power cannot be 
relied upon. In full view of the expansive application of the 
“Monroe Doctrine,” it is by no means improbable the United 
States might assume a hostile attitude were this route across 
the American Continent used to prosecute war against a Power 
friendly to the States. Under such circumstances, if unprepared 
to secure it, we should promptly have to abandon its use. We 
cannot, with any regard for justice or reason, shuffle out of facing 
the defence of the Canadian frontier by saying it is the business 
of Canada to defend it. A population of 5,000,000 can’t defend 
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3,000 miles of frontier against 70,000,000 or more. The Duke 
of Devonshire, president of the Defence Committee of the Cabinet, 
made weighty official declarations on the subject of Defence 
to the British Empire League at a meeting at the Mansion 
House on 3rd December last. He stated :— 

“Every Colonial Government now knows what the Imperial Government is 


prepared to undertake in their defence, and what must be left to themselves to 
undertake.” 


He next proceeded to indicate clearly, but generally, what it 
was the Imperial Government is prepared to undertake :— 


“The maintenance of sea-supremacy has been assumed to be the basis of the 
system of Imperial Defence. This is the determining factor in shaping the whole 
defensive policy of the Empire, and is fully recognised by the Admiralty, who have 
accepted the responsibility of protecting all British territory abroad against orga- 
nised invasion from the sea.” 


That is a clear and decisive enunciation of principles continuously 
taught by history, and which are scientifically sound and thoroughly 
practical now. As sea-supremacy, now and always, can secure all 
British territories abroad against organised invasion from the sea, 
these questions arise: Is it thoroughly practical, or scientifically 
sound, or in accord with the teachings of history, that in these 
islands at home we have huge forces created, maintained for, and 
appropriated to, the sole and exclusive purpose of repulsing orga- 
nised invasion from the sea? The answer must be negative, and 


the excuse is our hope of limiting liability in matters appertaining 
to war as well as to commerce. 


Returning, however, to Canada. It is to be observed the presi- 
dent of the Defence Committee does not commit the War Office 
to undertaking any responsibility at all. He was ominously silent 
with respect to British territories abroad open to organised invasion 
from the land. Presumably, therefore, the Canadian Government 
have been informed that the defence of the Canadian frontier is 
left to themselves to undertake. If that is so, there is, or ought 
to be, an end of vainglorious talk, that the route to the East 
through Canada, close to the frontier and along its whole length, 
is the great Imperial alternative line of communication in war. 
Any claims for Imperial subsidies to encourage this, if based on 
military grounds, can have no real weight. The real plain truth 
is the Canadian frontier is the weak place in our Empire. We 
know it, the Canadian people ought to know it, though their 
loyalty to the Crown, their patriotism, and their pluck combine 
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to prevent their acknowledging it, or, perhaps, realising it. We 
try to get out of the moral responsibility which attaches to us in 
this matter by poetical flourishes as to both sides of the border- 
line being inhabited by peoples having a common origin and kin- 
ship—a common religion and a common literature. Though we 
rightly rejoice at these ties, let us, at least, remember that they 
were not strong enough to keep the peace on the south side of 
that very line, the defence of which we fear to face. Possibly, a 
resolute and manful determination to face the question of resist- 
ance to an organised invasion of Canada from the land might 
discover that it is by no means hopeless. The direct defence of 
a 3,000 mile line against assault, by a great and highly-civilised 
nation, singularly energetic, commanding a net-work of railways, 
and possessing enormous natural and highly-developed resources, 
is an abstract military proposition of great magnitude. That the 
operation of direct defence of the line could be successfully under- 
taken by an “island people,” separated from it by an ocean, and 
aided only by a population equivalent to that of London, but 
distributed over an area about equal to that of Europe, is a 
dream. But that acknowledgment does not close the question. 
Had we not forgotten our own experiences in great wars in days 
now distant, or were we Japanese with the teachings of war fresh 
in memory, but identical in result, we would more readily realise 
that the positions to be taken by British troops for the defence 
of the Canadian frontier, in the event of its organised invasion, 
are on various points on the invaders’ sea-boards. The true defence 
of Canada’s frontier lies in the power of delivering counter military 
attack elsewhere. The exercise of that power requires two things 
—naval supremacy and mobile military force. It is universally 
recognised we must have the first. We have not got, and think we 
need not have, the second. Because we have it not we shirk any 
decision on the question what we intend to do were Canada invaded. 

We must all devoutly hope that this new “Treaty of Arbitra- 
tion” may prove a real guarantee of peace between the United 
States and our Empire. It is, however, not wise to be certain it 
is more than official documentary evidence of a phase of passing 
popular impulse. The only thing now certain is that it will en- 
courage with some reason the British people to persevere in shut- 
ting their eyes to British responsibility. 

But the necessities of the Indian Empire in a great war may 
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demand mobile military force beyond the means of present supply, 
perhaps for both direct defence of frontier and for counter-attack. 
Conditions relating to the British frontier in Asia and the British 
frontier in North America are not identical. In one case, the lines 
of communication of attack are necessarily of enormous length, 
rendering it difficult to maintain a very large attacking force; in 
the other, these conditions are reversed. 

Enough, however, has been said to indicate that a considerable 
mobile military force is essential to effective or real Imperial De- 
fence. As its main purpose is counter-attack in war, and as the 
word attack is so repugnant and hateful to our people, it is worth 
considering, briefly, whether the adoption of a British policy of 
Home Defence, in substitution for a British policy of Imperial 
Defence, will enable us to dispense with the means of counter- 
attack—a mobile military force. In short, does sea-supremacy 
necessitate or involve the use of mobile military power? 


IV.—SEA COMMAND. 


Warfare on the sea has no natural limits but those of the 
navigable waters of the world. Our frontiers are not our 
coasts, but those of the Power we oppose. As in land warfare so 
in sea warfare; the extent and nature of operations necessarily 
depend upon geographical facts considered in combination with 
relative fighting forces. But there is this marked distinction 
and wide difference: in military war the objectives are fixed 
positions, in naval war they are not, they can move about if 
not compelled by superior force to remain stationary. For 
example, in war our objectives are the fleets, squadrons, or even 
the individual ships of the enemy. Our main safety lies in 
keeping them stationary. The aim of our operations must ever 
be to force hostile ships into port, and to keep them there, 
whether in the form of fleets, squadrons, or single ships. If 
they are out, or after being driven in they come out, they 
must be taken, sunk, or driven back to port. It is the essence 
of success to deprive them of power of movement. Moral 
effect produced by superior force is the real guarantee of sea- 
command. The amount of control due to moral effect depends 
upon relative strength. Strength depends mainly upon number 
of ships, power of ships, and position of ships. It is not 
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necessary here to deal with questions relating to number or 
power of ships, but some observations are desirable with reference 
to position. The position of fleets, squadrons, or single ships 
vary at the will of their commanders, but that will is restricted 
by two things—the geographical situation of dockyards and coal 
depéts, and the strategical distribution of the opposing force, 
which is also influenced by the geographical position of its war- 
ports. To keep fleets or squadrons in their ports requires not 
so much the visible presence of a superior fleet or squadron 
outside, as the knowledge that it is within striking distance, and 
so situated that an attempt to break out cannot be entirely 
unobserved, and if observed, a conflict with that superior force 
will be precipitated. In narrow waters where the respective war- 
ports give natural proximity to their fleets, the question of 
position need not be further discussed. Where, however, the 
war-ports of the sea-keeping force are far distant from ports in 
which force is to be locked up, geographical position favours, to 
no inconsiderable extent, the possibility of getting out. The 
British Channel and the Mediterranean illustrate respectively the 
two cases, assuming war between England and France. It is 
because France has war-ports on both sides of that sea, and 
these are so far removed from the great naval arsenals of 
England, that the withdrawal of our fleet from the Mediter- 
ranean in case of a war with France has some attractions 
for the half-hearted. That such a monstrous suggestion has not 
produced popular indignation in the land of Nelson is apparently 
due to three causes. 

1—The hankering after limitations to our liabilities in 

war. 
2.—The craving for accumulating force round and in 
these islands. 
3.—The belief that the Suez Canal would be blocked 


in war. 


However that may be, an examination of such a theory in 
its practical effect, will illustrate the connection between mobile 
military force and naval power. 


Joun C, R, COLOMB. 
(Zo be continued.) 








Degeneration and Regeneration. 





y) FEW years ago an acquaintance of the present 
writer went to his publisher concerning a rather 
portly volume on a somewhat abstruse subject 
touching the borderland of Science and Divinity. 
“It is a weighty work,” remarked the man of 
business. “I hope the weight of it will not make 
it sink,” replied our friend, dubiously ; however, 
the doubts were allayed, the volume was floated, and, for all we know, 
still swims or drifts on the ocean of literary life. But we cannot help 
wondering why such works, however ponderous, do succeed, except 
on the general supposition that all books on the great problems 
which touch on religion or morality, if they bear the stamp of serious 
thought, appeal to the public mind. For this reason, we presume, 
it is that the bulky volume on Degeneration, by Max Nordau, has 
run through several editions. In itself the subject is not over- 
captivating, nor is the exhaustive treatment here such as to be 
relished by readers in general, who are ignorant of the psychic 
and psychiatric problems with which it deals. The book is not 
flattering to the vanity of those to whom it is addressed ; it tells 
them roundly that their intellect is failing if they are, as by 
supposition they are, admirers of the kind of literature with 
which the book deals, such as the poetry of the French Decadents 
the dramas of Ibsen, the miscellaneous works of Count Tolstoi, 
the music of Wagner, the pictures of the pre-Raphaelites, the 
philosophy of Nietzsche, and finally the realistic fictions of Zola 
and his school. Every one of these, affirms the author—and to some 
extent, too, Ruskin, W. Morris, and Swinburne are included in 
the same condemnation—shows signs of mental debility or aberra- 
tion, and their popularity is symptomatic of a general prevalence 
of decay and degeneracy, the jin de siécle disease of weariness and 
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confused lethargy, which point to the fact that we are reaching 
the last stage of our modern civilisation, 

Why is it, we enquire, that people take delight in such a work, 
and pay, willingiy, a high price for it, though from cover to cover 
it has no other message for them but this: “ All you, writers and 
readers alike, are suffering from an incurable disease which has 
taken hold of body and mind; the dim shades of nightfall, which 
obscure your vision, are the shadows of coming death—it is the 
‘Dusk of Nations’”? Is it that people enjoy these severe strictures 
and gloomy vaticinations as a congregation enjoys pulpit fulmina- 
tions as addressed to “es autres—all but themselves? Or is it 
because they are so much in sympathy with an author who 
appeals to them, the select, in criticising the crowd of fools and 
lunatics outside the magic circle of the cultured few who, in the 
present day, form a considerable constituency? Or, again, is it 
owing to a growing tendency of analytical self-introspection and 
hypochondriacal exaggeration of existing evils, moral, mental, and 
social, which lends a ready ear to the professed alienist ministering 
toa mind diseased? Or is it the natural inclination to self-pity 
in most of us in these days of affected pessimism, which makes 
us cry out over the depravity of the age, and indulging ourselves 
in a luxury of grief, finding that, in the volume under considera- 
tion, which can soothe or excite in turn our sensibilities, weakened or 
vitiated by less innocent indulgences? Or, last of all, does it arise 
from the melancholy pleasure of joining a procession of mourners 
over past virtues? We all know the kindly feeling of tolerant 
condescension with which we listen to the retired veterans of the 
army or. navy, when they talk about the services going to the 
dogs in these days. “We are all degenerates,” we murmur, “in 
these days,” with a sigh for our interlocutors and a wink for the 
bystanders. For in our heart of hearts we do not believe a 
word of it. One or other of these reasons, we imagine, sways 
the majority of the readers of this book, but they do not entirely 
account for its popularity. It will serve a useful purpose, there- 
fore, if we enquire into the real meaning of the phenomenon, and 
examine, under the guidance of the author, his diagnosis of the 
mortal disease which he tells us has smitten our modern civilisa- 
tion, and endangers the continuance of its existence ; and for this 
purpose we may touch briefly on each of the symptoms from which 
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he deduces the conclusion at which he arrives after a long process 
of reasoning. 

One of them is the fact that forms of faith are losing their 
definite outlines with us, and are gradually dissolving into mist. 
Hence the growth of religious mysticism as an escape from 
materialistic positivism, and as a substitute for positive religion. 
This, we are told, is a sign of the times. We are living in a sort 
of dreamland, our mental vision is distorted, all our conceptions 
are vague and uncertain. But dreams are not a sign of arising 
dissolution, though sleep is called the brother of death. Take 
Matthew Arnold’s poetry, which indicates in a characteristic manner 
this mode of modern thought among ourselves. Compare with 
his sceptical poems the lately published letters of the writer. Here 
we do not discover any want of virile force, or actuality and 
relish of life, they are full of a deep sense of the duties, and a 
full recognition of the claims, of life. Is it too much to affirm, 
then, that whilst there are signs of weariness engendered by pre- 
vailing doubts in the power of old forms of faith to solve new 
problems yet that this momentary phase of modern thought is simply 
transitional, that our present dissatisfaction with what we know 
may, with a heightened sense of duty to find out the truth, 
lead on to further search and grander discoveries and a firmer faith 
founded on a broader and deeper foundation ? 

Again, take the case of Count Tolstoi! Following his master, 
Lombroso, who reckons religious doubt among the symptoms of 
mania in men of genius, M. Nordau delivers himself thus :— 


“It is not, then, the noble desire for knowledge which forces Tolstoi to be 
ceaselessly occupied with questions concerning the aim and meaning of life, 
but the degeneration-mania of doubt and brooding thought which is barren, 
because no answer, no explanation, can satisfy them.” 





But this is simply a hasty generalisation. The scepticism of 
Tolstoi is not that of the destructive maniac, or even the idle play of 
a speculative and roving mind uncontrolled by the verifying faculty. 
Tolstoi is not a religious revolutionist or dreamer; but a religious 
reformer, determined to make religion a reality, a force, not a 
formula, an important and powerful factor in the solution of press- 
ing problems of the day. It is his intention to re-establish religious 
faith, and to re-kindle religious enthusiasm, as a fulcrum to raise 
the individual and a motive force to regenerate society. What 
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has secured for Count Tolstoi his wide-world reputation is not 
his religious mysticism, but, as the author of Regeneration—a work 
written to refute Degeneratton—puts it, because his readers feel that 
they are in the presence of a master-mind and a sincere writer, 
free from the cheap ready-made materialist philosophy—*‘a man 
who devotes both his life and his work, with almost superhuman 
energy, to the regeneration of the race.” 

So, too, if we turn to Nordau’s strictures of Ruskin and the 
pre-Raphaelites, we shall find that the facts on which he relies 
and the arguments which he founds on these go far towards 
proving the opposite of the theory which he tries to establish. 
“Ruskin,” he says, “ is one of the most turpid and fallacious 
minds, and one of the most powerful masters of style, of the 
present century. To the service of the most wildly eccentric 
thoughts he brings the acerbity of a bigot, and the deep senti- 
ment of Morel’s ‘Emotionalists,”” Again, “Ruskin’s theory is in 
itself delirious. It mistakes the fundamental principles of zsthetics, 
and, with the unconsciousness of a saucy child, it muddles and 
entangles the boundary lines of the different arts.” But the irate 
utterances of Ruskin here referred to, and his severe animadversion 
of false art, as he regards it, making due allowance for exaggera- 
tion and temperamental idiosyncrasy, mainly arise from a strong 
resentment against untruth and a deep-felt abhorrence of all that 
debases or ministers to low frivolity in Art. He is so earnest 
to impress his age with a sense of the great importance of 
moral truth and effort in Art; that, above all things, it should 
serve some serious purpose, that this gives him not unfrequently 
the appearance of eccentricity and egotistical presumption in press- 
ing his theory of zsthetic reform. The same is true of the pre- 
Raphaelites as a body. But to speak of Millais, W. Morris, 
and such like, as the victims of maniacal derangement, and to 
put down the eccentricities of Genius as a sign of brain disease, 
and thence to deduce mental decadence as the special feature 
of our modern art and life, is a strange misreading of the 
signs of the times. The pre-Raphaelists found, in fact, Art in a 
state of decay and infused a nobler and freer spirit into it, 
appealing to the emotional side of our nature, not to the base 
passions of the populace and the purse-proud patronage of the 
nouveaux riches, but to the loftier sentiments of the enfranchised 
mind in all classes. 
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Next we will take into consideration Nordau’s complaints against 
Wagner and Ibsen, whom among others he accuses of Ego- 
mania. 

Passing lightly over the former, who, as the inaugurator of 
a new epoch in the history of music, claims the right of 
special toleration, in taking rather an exaggerated view of his 
own mission, we may simply remind our readers that M. 
Ferdinand de Brunetiére, in his recently published brochure 
on the Renaissance of Idealism, speaks of Wagnerism as 
the victory of Idealism. And passing on to Ibsen, we may 
admit that in his over-eager desire to give full weight 
to the importance of heredity in the formation of character 
—a truth overlooked in pre-scientific times—and in his_in- 
troduction of the important element of the redeeming powers 
of love and self-sacrifice, he may have gone too far, and 
in giving prominence to these truths, he may seem to have 
overlooked the principles of personal responsibility, and the 
power of transmitted faculties for good as well as for evil, 
which are supplementary to the former. But Max Nordau 
condemns alike Ibsen’s “mystico-religious obsession of voluntary 
self-sacrifice,” as well as his “pseudo-philosophic lucubration on 
Individualism,” which is an instance of unfair criticism. He 
who gives full weight to both of these, displays a remarkable 
balance of mind, rather than those stigmata, which belong to 
the mystic degenerates among whom he is classed by his critic. 
Here, again, the main point to be noticed is this, that Ibsen, 
like Ruskin, Tolstoi, and others, is so eager and determined to 
tear the hypocritical mask from the face of society, and so 
earnest and enthusiastic in his endeavour to blend into his 
dramas the unknown or forgotten truths of nature, ethics, and 
religious emotion as agencies towards effecting individual 
development and social evolution, that he not unnaturally 
magnifies his office as a reformer and social censor, and a 
dramatist for the first time giving prominence in his produc- 
tions to scientific discoveries in their bearing on human conduct. 
To call such pardonable Egotism Ego-mania, is much less par- 
donable in the critic, on the score of vituperative exaggeration, 
than is the venal offence of exaggerating self-importance in the 
person criticised, 
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And now we may turn to the tribe of French Decadents, 
Symbolists, Impressionists, and Realists of whom M, Zola is 
perhaps the best known in this country. We are rather 
inclined to think that one of the reasons why the volume in 
which they are so severely handled finds so much favour among 
the British public, is the opportunity it affords them to get 
to learn here a great deal about French Degenerates without a 
too close acquaintance with their writings, and because the 
unfavourable light these throw on French society, flatters 
insular prejudice and philistinistic self-righteousness. But the 
view of the “Degenerate Mind” as here presented is one- 
sided. The feeble shrinking from the actual world, and retiring 
into the inner recesses of self-consciousness, or seeking refuge 
in “the Eternal Silence,’ its predilection for dwelling on 
the baser side of human nature, and its exhibition of a sickly 
sublimate of sensuousness and debilitated sensibility, and a 
perversion of sense observation which sees mysterious relations 
between colours and odours, are all described as “the con- 
vulsions and spasms of exhaustion,” 7. intellectual inanity, 
In thus dwelling on the aberrations of Genius in Parnassians 
and Diabolists, the book does not touch on the hidden spring 
of their rebellious opposition to the traditional rules of Art. 
Here, too, it is forgotten that originally these zsthctic in- 
novators were, or tried to become, reformers, opposed to the 
materialistic atheism of the society whose vices they set 
themselves to paint in glaring colours, It is forgotten that 
their avowed intention was that of restoring “Moral order, 
health, romance, love, purity, and beautiful emotions.” The 
symbolists were the same enemies of those scientists who saw 
naught but bare facts in nature and her mechanical laws, 
and pointed to the deeper truths which were symbolised by 
natural phenomena. 

As to the naturalistic or realistic schools of fiction, the critic 
forgets that their descriptions of the present state of French 
society is not simply the result of an unhealthy social atmo- 
sphere affecting or infecting their work. The poet as well as 
the novelist write as they do, not as Degenerates, but as the 
satirists of a degenerate race, They are the avowed imitators 
of the satirists of Rome in its decadence; they not merely re- 
8* 
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flect, they rebuke the vices they paint. They adopt methods 
of scientific demonstration as if they worked in a moral dis- 
secting room; because by these methods they imagine they can 
lay bare the corrupt state of society with a view to reform it. 
They study “human documents” with the conscientious scrutiny 
of historic science as critics of contemporary life in thought and 
emotion. If an odour of corruption rises from their writings it 
is because they paint a corrupt state of society. There is no 
doubt much to be said on the score of their exaggeration in 
so doing, and the evident gusto with which this is done by 
some of the lesser lights of the school imitating their masters, 
No doubt in so doing, both the masters and disciples are at 
fault in giving too much room to this form of artistic specialism, 
as we may call it. But as a long passage on “the style of the 
decadence,” too long to be here reproduced, but cited by Nordau 
from Théophile Gautier (p. 299, 4th ed.), shows their method is 
a bond fide attempt to be the interpreters of their age, and 
this, not by way of acquiescence in, but by way of accusation of, 
the modes of its shortcomings. With one of the creations of 
Des Esseintes, they seem to have this in common: “ When he 
thinks of society, this cry bursts from his breast: ‘Oh, perish 
society ! Die, old world!’” 

In the case of Zola it is the strong wish to produce an im- 
pression of reality. In his hand the experimental novel dwell- 
ing in season and out of season on the effects of heredity, 
breed, and environment, a character and life’s history follows in 
the wake of the experimental philosophy. In his attempt to 
describe everything in its true colours and leave nothing in dis- 
creet shadow, he is apt to present a picture of nature, z¢, human 
nature in its most repellent and most loathsome aspects, but 
this from a perverted sense of duty, the duty to look straight 
into the face of nature. But in so doing he forgets that it is 
only the worst sides of human nature on which his critical eye 
rests, fascinated, as it seems, by its horrors. His aim is to show the 
moral mechanism of human life with a view perhaps to improve 
the machinery, to draw loathsome diagrams of the moral cancer, 
so as to enable others to apply the therapeutics of antiseptic 
moral surgery. We may object entirely, as the present writer 
does most emphatically, to this mechanical view of human life, 
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and the malady of sin, and we may show how from the 
materialistic standpoint taken up by Zola it is well-nigh hope- 
less to think of a remedy. For his theory of life, if adopted, 
would lead straight to fatalistic pessimism. But we should at 
the same time give full credit to the real intentions of those 
who, with him, adept this view and act up to it on principle, 
though it may, as undoubtedly it does, lead them to give dis- 
torted views of life and to set up a false ethical theory for the 
guidance of conduct. But this is something very different from 
the voluminous indictment of general depravity in the authors 
here under examination, or of the general degeneracy of those 
readers, by no means a contemptible c/iente, who favour their 
productions. 

To sum up! We consider the explanations of prevalent modes 
of poetic mysticism on the supposition of “weakness in the higher 
cerebral centres” as inadequate. Some mystical thoughts may, 
as Legrain shows, be put down to insanity and degeneration. 
But from this it does not follow that “all those who are mystic- 
ally inclined suffer from epilepsy and delirium.” We would 
rather attribute the tendency to the impulse of finer minds in 
their endeavour to escape the materialistic oppressiveness and 
matter-of-fact commonplaces of modern thought and life, and to 
seek refuge in the regions of mystical transcendentalism. It is 
for this reason that there is something in the nature of mysticism 
in all the higher creations of Art and Literature. 

So, too, the Ego-mania of Ibsen and the Impressionists does 
not arise, as we take it, from an “aberration of instincts” and 
the “predominance of organic sensations over representative con- 
sciousness,” but from a strong desire not always under control— 
to give the senses and sensations their full due, a side of human 
nature which the writers of this new school imagine has been 
hitherto neglected. It is quite open, however, to their opponents 
to show how, in their own attempt to rectify this omission, and 
in their excessive zeal to show off some abnormal aspect of 
human depravity, they have often pandered to the vulgar and 
licentious imagination of some of their readers. How far this 
has arisen from hatred of hypocritical Schénfarberei, and how far 
from a secret, perhaps unconscious, sympathy with unsavoury 
subjects, as such, we will not undertake to say. The tendency 
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itself as the outcome of the Zeztgeist only shows that we are 
living in a state of transition in literature in its relation to 
science, in which new ideas are fermenting in the minds of the 
leaders of thought and those to whom their writings are addressed, 
but it is not a sign of mental degeneration and moral decay. 
The “vertigo and whirl of our frenzied life” may at times produce 
the sense of fatigue and exhaustion. This may incline some “to 
sleep, perchance to dream.” But enfeebled powers of exertion are 
recuperated in sleep and dreamland, and then comes the awakening. 

So, too, “the dusk of nations” and the obscure yearnings after 
repose, the tendency to seek refuge in shadow from the garish 
day, are temporary moods of mind, like the momentary reveries 
of day-dreams they will be followed by reinvigorated self-con- 
centration and the efforts of controlled force. 

Que faire? Even the Alienist, putting down the current 
tendencies here under discussion to mental degeneration and 
hysteria, fails in his purpose of mending matters by calling those 
under their influence mad and doomed to perdition. It is by 
healing arts and winning manners that the restoration to mental 
and moral equilibrium can be brought about. It is in the ap- 
plication of time-honoured remedies and the cautious introduction 
of tonics supplied by reason and religion that the balance of feeling 
and thought can be re-established Nor are there wanting welcome 
signs that we are approaching, if we have not already entered 


upon, another renazssance, a reaction against the scientific realism, 
in vogue until quite recently, of which these tendencies are the 
sign and symbol, so that we are far from wrong in taking a more 
hopeful view of the case as indicative of another stage in the 
development of our common humanity. 


M. KAUFMANN. 





Anglican Orders and the Future of 
Anglicanism 








O those of us who, twenty or thirty years ago, 
worried ourselves about Anglican Orders, and 
who have since come to regard the contro- 
versy as one of infinitely little importance, few 
things have been more surprising than the 
apparent public interest lately taken in the 
question. Whether a large section of the public 

has really been interested may be doubted ; but anyhow, Zhe Times 

during the last year or so has devoted much space to the discussion ; 
on September 21st, 1896, it printed at full length the Papal Bull, 

Apostolice cure, condemning Anglican Orders; and finally, on 

October 22nd, it gave prominence to the late Archbishop Benson’s 

extraordinary utterance in reply. I call it extraordinary, because, 

if taken literally, almost every sentence would be in flat contra- 
diction with well-known facts; and so we seem to be driven to 
the interpretation that, differing from the Ritualists when they 
assert the validity of Anglican Orders, the Archbishop, rightly 
enough from his own point of view, took the Anglican idea as the 
standard, and implicitly denied that Roman Catholic priests, what- 
ever their pretensions may be, receive any powers in ordination 
beyond what Anglican priests receive. But, whatever may have 
been his hidden meaning, when an Archbishop of Canterbury 
was prepared to maintain publicly that his clergy are priests 
precisely in the same sense in which the Roman Catholic clergy 
are priests—a sentence which nine persons out of ten would take 
to mean that Anglican clergymen are really mass-priests—it is 
clear that at such a moment the Church of England had reached 
a crisis from which it could only be delivered by the death of 
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that Archbishop, and by the succession of another holding an 
entirely different view. 

Now that it has been made certain beyond all doubt that 
the Roman Catholic Church will never recognise Anglican Orders 
as valid, it is some satisfaction to myself to remember that, so 
long ago as 1872, in my first published utterance on the subject, 
I admitted that it was wholly improbable that any such recogni- 
tion would ever be obtained.* Seven years later, when I had come 
to understand the question more fully, I wrote what I still believe 
to be the fullest and truest account of the whole controversy,t 
though what I then wrote needs now to be supplemented by 
some knowledge of what has since occurred, especially in regard 
to the important documents brought to light by Dom Aidan 
Gasquet, O.S.B.; and this can be obtained most conveniently in 
a recently published work entitled, The Popes and the Ordinal, 
by Mr. A. S. Barnes, 

Into the details of the controversy, and especially into its 
theological details, I have no wish, nor have I now the aptitude, 
to go. But it may be worth while to point out that the dis- 
covery of the Bull, Preclara charissimi, issued by Paul IV. in 
1555, shows beyond doubt that the attitude of Rome towards 
Anglican Orders has throughout been uniform and _ consistent, 
the Edwardine Ordinal having, from the first, been condemned 
as invalid on theological grounds. And we now know that in the 
reign of Mary, in the diocese of London alone, more than a 
dozen Edwardine priests were reordained ad initio on their sub- 
mission to the newly-restored Catholic Church ; which corresponds 
with what we knew already, that, since the accession of Elizabeth, 
two Anglican bishops and, at least, four hundred Anglican clergy- 
men have been treated simply as laymen on their reconciliation 
to Rome. But it must also be allowed that, in ignorance of the 
existence of the Bull above referred to (the remembrance of which 
seems to have died out in a truly marvellous way), a large number 
of Catholic controversialists have wasted much time and labour 


° Our Position as Catholics in the Church of England. Rivingtons, 
1872, p. 87. 

+ The Anglican Ministry; its Nature and Value in Relation to the Catholic 
Priesthood, with a preface by Cardinal Newman. Kegan Paul, 1879. Newman’s 
preface should, at any rate, be read by all who wish to get a clear view of 
this question. 
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in discussing side issues, such as the fact of the consecration of 
Barlow and of Parker, which are now seen not to belong to 
the essence of the controversy. This is true of even so able a 
writer as Father John Constable, S.J., who, under the pseudonym 
f “Clerophilus Alethes,” wrote a very notable reply to Courayer 
about the year 1730. Half of his book he devoted to these non- 
essential points; but, when he came to discuss the sufficiency 
of the Edwardine Ordinal, he took, with great keenness, precisely 
the line taken in the Bulls both of Paul IV. and of Leo XIII; 
and on his title-page he had quoted dicta of St. Jerome and of 
St. Optatus * which show that he quite realised what is the true 
criterion of orders in the Catholic sense. 

But while I admit that much time and labour were thus 
wasted in the discussion of the consecration of Barlow and of Parker, 
and of the effect of the co-operation of De Dominis, ex-Archbishop 
of Spalatro, in certain Anglican consecrations in the reign of 
James I.,t I do not think it would be a fair inference to say 
that this insistence on side issues was a practical confession that 
the Anglican Ordinal would have been valid had it been used, 
as we now know it was, in Parker’s case. It must be remembered 
under what circumstances it was urged that there is no proof 
(and there is no decisive proof) that Barlow was ever consecrated 
a bishop; or again, that Parker’s consecration never took place; 
for, indeed, it was a hole-and-corner affair, of which there was 
no public knowledge until forty years later. These criticisms 
were made as argumenta ad hominem. No sixteenth-century 
Anglican dreamed of asserting that Parker, Grindal, and Whit- 
gift were, by their consecration, raised to the swmmum sacer- 
dotium, or that the priests these men ordained were priests in 


*“Ecclesia non est que non habet Sacerdotem.” “Cathedram Petri, que 
nostra est, per ipsam et czteras dotes apud nos esse probamus, etiam 
Sacerdotium.” 

+ One other Catholic bishop temporarily conformed to the Anglican Church, 
viz., John Butler, Bishop of Cork, who died in 1800, In 1785 he succeeded to 
the title of Baron Dunboyne, whereupon, with the hope of continuing his name 
and family, he resigned his see, renounced his creed, and married a Protestant 
cousin. But the enterprise failed, and there was no issue of the marriage. It is 
recorded of him in the Dictionary of National Biography that, “on one or two 
occasions, when ordinations were held in the Chapel of Trinity College during 
his residence in Dublin, he was invited to assist at the imposition of hands, but 
he anxiously declined to do so.” 
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the old sense. The word sacerdos was only used once in the 
authorised Latin version of the Prayer-book, and that was in the 
title of Article XX XII.—De conjugio sacerdotum—where the obvious 
reference was to the marriage of priests who had been ordained 
under the old régime; so that there was really no occasion to 
deny what, at that time, no one dreamed of asserting. But some 
Anglicans did maintain that their Church had continued the 
“apostolical succession” by the laying on of hands; and so it was 
to the purpose to point out that the evidence for this continued 
imposition of hands was in two cases precarious. Undoubtedly, 
in the sixteenth century controversy was conducted with less 
decorum than it is now; and I have no thought of defending the 
actual things that were said. But, when all the circumstances are 
taken into consideration, it will be seen that the criticisms that 
were first made on the Anglican hierarchy were obvious ones to 
make, and that they were the only criticisms that went home. 

The broad question really is, Was the Reformation in Eng- 
land nothing more than a breach with Rome? Did the separa- 
tion that was then effected correspond in character with the 
separation of the Eastern Churches effected at an_ earlier, 
and of the Dutch Jansenist Church effected at a later date? 
Or did it not rather correspond in character with the contem- 
poraneous separation of the reformed churches in Norway and 
Sweden, in Holland, in Scotland, in North Germany, in Switzer- 
land, and in parts of France? When the separation was complete, 
say in 1575, to which of these two obviously distinct classes of 
ecclesiastical communities was the Church of England allied? 
Was she then a sister of the Churches of Greece and Rome, dis- 
tinguished by their worship of the Madonna and the Saints, by 
their constant celebration of the mass, and by their other traditional 
and mystical religious rites; or was she a sister of the Reformed 
Churches, in which only two sacraments were retained, while the 
Madonna and the mass and pretty nearly all the old ritual had 
been thrown overboard? And on the answer which we give to 
this broader question will depend the answer we give to the 
subsidiary question, Did not the Church of England in the six- 
teenth century, equally with the other Protestant Ohurches then 
formed, reject the mass and its priesthood and devise a new 
Ordinal so as to secure that rejection? 
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Now, no one denies that the enforced conformity of Catholics, 
both priests and laymen, in the earlier years of Elizabeth’s reign 
(of men who, recalling a similar state of things under Edward VI., 
looked to the possible accession of another Mary to restore the 
old religion once again), made some difference between the Church 
of England of those days and the more completely separated re- 
formed communities on the Continent. But these conformists in 
process of time died out or withdrew from conformity, and in 
neither case had they any hand in continuing a ministerial suc- 
cession. No one, again, denies that under the Stuarts, and mainly 
on political grounds, there was a reaction in favour of recognis- 
ing episcopacy as a divine institution essential to the being of a 
Church, as there has also been, within the last fifty years, a far 
more pronounced reaction in favour of sacerdotalism as inherent 
in the character of “a true Church.” But reactions cannot mend a 
broken chain; or better, to quote the well-chosen words of The 
Times, which, for a few days, became in this connection surpris- 
ingly theological—“ If the golden chain was broken, or continued 
only in a baser metal, no gilding over of the lower links can have 
repaired the damage or have brought back the value which was 
lost” (Sept. 21, 1896). And, speaking for myself, I am at a loss 
to understand how anyone can give an attentive study to the 
history of the Church of England during the fifty years which 
followed the accession of Elizabeth, and yet remain in doubt as 
to how these questions must be answered. It is, indeed, a period 
of which most High Churchmen know very little; but it has 
recently been touched upon in a fair and thoughtful essay by 
Canon Bright, who suggests that its adverse testimony can some- 
how be explained away as being that of “a transitional period.”* 
But how can a Church be in any intelligible sense described as. 
“Catholic,” the Convocation or representative body of which adopted, 
as Canon Bright records, a request that in the Confession in the 
Communion Service there should be included “a detestation and 
renunciation of the idolatrous mass”?+ My own impression is 

* “The English Church in the Reign of Elizabeth,” an essay of fifty-seven 
pages, in the volume entitled, Ze Roman Sce and the Early Church, and other 
Studies in Church History, (1896). . 

+ This incident aptly illustrates the real meaning of Article XXXI. Newman, 


in Tract XC., following an earlier apologist, p!eaded tentatively that the repudia- 
tion of “ the sacrifices of masses” need not involve the repudiation of “the sacri- 
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(and I have had direct personal acquaintance with the theological 
training given to candidates for holy orders in both the Churches) 


that the modern Anglican claims are due to imperfect knowledge 
of what the Roman Catholic Church really believes and teaches 
as to the nature of ordination. The Ritualists are doubtless con- 
sistent in claiming that a truly consecrated episcopate carries with 
it truly ordained priests. But the Anglican notion of the episco- 
pate, as shown in the whole history of the Anglican Church until 
quite recent times, has only the name in common with the Catholic 
notion of the episcopate as the swmmum sacerdotium. The idea 
of the former is external authority, a scriptural method of Church 
government; the idea of the latter is mystical spiritual power. 
True, the Catholic idea includes the notion of external authority ; 
but this would not suffice unless based on the mystical power 
believed to underlie both orders of the priesthood. And it was 
just this mystical power (the sacerdotium) that the Edwardine 
Ordinal was designed to exclude from the Anglican ministry ; and 
the Popes, who ought to know, have decided that it did exclude 
it. So far then as Rome is concerned, causa finita est. 

But for Anglicans the controversy cannot be settled until they 
have made up their minds on what principles it is to be judged. 
The orders of every Church, or sect, are valid in the sense of, and 
for the purposes of, that Church; and within that Church there is 
no occasion for controversy concerning them. It is only when 
it is claimed that the orders of one Church are valid in the sense 
of some other Church that a controversy is raised; and then surely 
it is by the principles of that other one that the question must 
be judged. Presbyterians are satisfied about the validity of their 
own orders; and, so far as the obscure first age of the Chirch is 
concerned, they may be right; though they have certainly de- 
parted from the later and longer ecclesiastical tradition. But 
what if they should claim that their orders are valid in the sense 
of the Anglican Church? Would not the Anglican Church be 
justified in insisting on the case being judged by her own views 
of history and tradition, and would she not thereupon reject such 
a claim? But Presbyterians have the good sense not to prefer 


fice of the mass.” But later he saw, as every honest and clear-headed man must 
sec sooner or later, that the distixction cannot be maintained —Via Media, 
Vol. IL, p. 316. 
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any such demand, and consequently do not run the risk of such 
a snubbing as Anglicans have just received. A family that is not 
content with the position it has secured by its wealth, but is 
anxious to be admitted into Mr. Shirley’s list of the “ Noble and 
Gentle Men of England,’ must submit its claim to be judged by 
Mr. Shirley’s principle, which is that no family can be accounted 
either noble or gentle unless it has, since the year 1500, continu- 
ously held land in the direct male line. The principle may be 
an absurd one, but still there it is. And where would this family 
stand, in relation to Mr. Shirley’s principle, if it were proved, 
not only that it had not held land until quite recently, but that 
sundry of its landless ancestors had even denounced landowning 
as an impiety ? 

Obviously the question of orders is one that can only be settled 
by some appeal to Church authority ; and, unless you accept the 
Pope as the final authority, it is not easy to see to what court 
an appeal can be made. Suppose, for example (to recur to our 
illustration), the Lutherans should claim, as they not unreasonably 
might, that their orders are “in origin, continuity, matter, form, 
intention, and all that beiongs to them, identical with those of the 
Church of England, save in the one non-essential point that they 
do not use the name of bishop.” Anglicans would, of course, 
reply that episcopal ordination is the essential element in the 
apostolical succession ; and so, perhaps, it is; but who is to decide 
the point? They would appeal to the authority of the “ancient 
and undivided Church”; but Anglican “antiquity,” it must be 
noticed, begins about the year 200, when ecclesiasticism was already 
somewhat developed, and sees no authority in what, through the 
researches of scholars and archeologists, we can dimly discern 
of the earliest period of all. But this is obviously arbitrary. 
Some kind of ecclesiastical development Anglicans admit. They 
go with it so far as is necessary to establish the order of bishops, 
but not so far as to establish the authority of the Pope. Develop- 
ment, however, should be accepted frankly or else rejected alto- 
gether. If the bishops are the leaves of the Christian plant, the 
Pope is as certainly the flower. While, on the other hand, if 
you will have nothing to do with a growing tradition, and insist 
on taking your stand solely on those primitive vestiges which 
scholars admit as authentic, you may be driven to the conclusion 
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that the apostolical succession is little else than a myth, and that 
the true evangelical succession is only to be found in men who, 
like George Fox, without any thought of valid or invalid form, 
matter, or intention on the part of any human intermediary, are 
yet supremely conscious that the Spirit of the Lord is upon them, 
and that by an interior vocation, they have been “sent to preach 
good tidings to the poor, to proclaim release to the captives, and 
recovery of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised.” Of course, such an idea of “orders” as this will be ac- 
cepted by neither Anglican nor Presbyterian. It is, in fact, incon- 
sistent with any idea of a Church. Yet, when this latter idea 
has been accepted, it is not easy to see how to stop short of the 
Pope. 

It may be presumed that it is the impression Anglicans have 
that the Pope was ill-informed, and that he was beguiled into 
his recent decision by English Roman Catholics, who are not 
supposed to look on Anglo-Catholicism with a favouring eye, 
that prevents, and for a long time will prevent, many Anglicans 
from giving to that decision the weight which it really deserves, 
It is to the purpose, therefore, to remind them that there is 
another arbiter, “Catholic but not Roman,” as they would say, to 
which they have themselves recently appealed, but with the 
same result of a decision unfavourable to their claim. The small 
Jansenist Church of Holland retains every Catholic tradition, 
save that of allegiance to the Pope, so that it occupies precisely 
the position desired by the modern champions of the validity of 
Anglican Orders in the Catholic sense; while its comparative 
smallness and poverty would recommend to it the Anglican 
Church as a most important sister-community, if recognised as a 
sister at all. Certainly, its position indicates it as an umpire in 
the dispute, disposed to deal favourably with the Anglican claim. 
This was perceived by Dr. John Wordsworth, Bishop of 
Salisbury, who, doubtless with the knowledge and approval of 
the late Archbishop Benson, wrote in May, 1890, to Dr. 
Heykamp, then Jansenist Archbishop of Utrecht, a letter De 
Successione Episcoporum tn Ecclesid Anglicand claiming that 
Anglican Orders should be recognised by the Jansenist Church as 
valid. A commission of four Jansenist priests had already been 
appointed, and it had at its disposition sundry books in defence 
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of Anglican Orders (Bramhall, Courayer, Oldknow, Haddan, 
Meyrick, and Clark), but nothing, it would appear, on the other 
side save Le Quien’s replies to Courayer, and the official censure 
of the latter’s works. But, even with so poor an equipment, their 
conservative instincts led the Jansenist priests to the same con- 
clusion as the Pope’s: “Ce formule du sacre ne s’accord pas avec 
la foi catholique. Il y a une lacune par laquelle il prend un 
caractére non-catholique, et par laquelle il differe sous un rapport 
essentiel de tous les formulaire catholiques. . . . Arnauld et 
l’évéque Neercassel étaient aussi de la méme opinion. Le dernier 
clot son étude sur cette mati¢re comme suit: ‘Consequemment, si 
les évéques anglicans ont réjeté le pouvoir de sacrifier et de glori- 
fier Dieu par l’offrande non sanglant du Christ (et cela parait au 
plus clair de leur ordinale) ils ont en méme temps réjeté, malgré 
eux, l’honneur et le pouvoir et d’évéque et de prétre et de 
diacre ; de sorte que leur église n’est pas, d’aprés les paroles de 
Cyprien, “un peuple uni avec son évéque,” mais une congregation 
de laiques, ou il y a ni diacres, ni prétres, ni évéques.’”* To this 
report the Bishop of Salisbury, with extraordinarily bad taste, 
seeing that the enquiry was undertaken at the request of Angli- 


cans, sent a reply couched in language that is in places nothing 
short of insolent ;f and a rejoinder has also been published by 
the Commissioners, admitting some unimportant errors, and 
complaining in dignified terms of the tone of the Bishop’s 
reply :—“ On n’y trouve pas la moindre trace de_bienveillance, 


* “De Apostolische Opvolging in de Anglicaansche Kerk, Verslag der 
Commissie aangewezen tot het onderzoeken van bovengenoemd vraagpunt,” 
Amsterdam, 1894, pp. 91 and 95, printed in Dutch and French. “This con- 
secration formula is not in accordance with the Catholic faith. There is an 
omission in it which gives it a non-Catholic character and makes it differ in an 
essential point from all Catholic formularies. . . . Arnauld and Bishop 
Neercassel were also of the same opinion. The latter ends his study on this 
subject with these words: ‘Consequently, if the Anglican bishops have rejected 
the power to sacrifice and to glorify God by the unbloody offering of Christ 
(and nothing can be clearer than this from their ordinal), they have at the same 
time rejected, in spite of themselves, the honour and the power both of bishop, 
priest, and deacon; whence it follows that their Church is not, according to the 
words of St. Cyprian, “a people united with its bishop,” but is a congregation of 
laymen, without either deacons, priests or bishops.’ ” 


+ De Validitate Ordinum Anglicanorum, Responio ad Batavos., Longmans, 
1895. 
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mais en revanche un dédain, une arrogance, qui étonne au plus 


haut degré.”* Neither document adds anything particularly new 
to the discussion; and the decision of the Jansenists, no less 
than that of Rome, is doubtless for them final. Its importance is, 
however, more considerable than if it affected the Jansenists only. 
It will doubtless affect also the German and Swiss “Old Catho- 
lics,” some of whom have hitherto been favourably disposed 
towards the Anglican claim. They secured their own episcopal 
succession from the Jansenists, the rites in the Roman Pontifical 
being followed with the most scrupulous care; but whether they 
will be equally scrupulous in the future remains to be seen. As 
to the Eastern Churches, Bishop Creighton, and others who have 
been brought into contact with Oriental ecclesiastics, will do well 
to bear in mind the late Archbishop’s caution, and not “mistake 
the kindliness of personages for the thawing of the frozen Church 
policy to which they are committed.” f 


* De la Validité des Ordinations Anglicanes, Rotterdam, 1895. p. 3. “We 
cannot find in it the least trace of good feeling, but on the contrary we find an 
arrogance and contempt which utterly astonish us.” 

t+ The new Bishop of London condemns the wearing of the “biretta” 
by the Anglican clergy; and rightly, if ecclesiastical costume is similar in 
significance to military uniform, which may be modified only under the 
direction of the proper authority. The biretta is strictly Italian; and its 
use was not even authorised in France before the present century. I 
suppose that on the same principle the Bishop condemns the wearing 
of the “Roman collar” by the Anglican clergy. It was first authorised to 
be worn in England by the Roman Catholic clergy in the time of 
Cardinal Wiseman; having been previously distinctive of the secular clergy 
of the diocese of Rome. But then, on what authority does Dr. Creighton 
himself occasionally wear a mitre? Does he share the common but 
erroneous opinion, based, I suppose, on pictures or sculptures, no less 
archzologically incorrect than those representing St. Peter with the Papal 
tiara, which would attribute this sacerdotal ornament to bishops of the 
primitive Church? As a matter of fact, the mitre is mediaeval; and it is 
unlikely that it was worn in England before the Norman Conquest. The 
wearing of the mitre is thus an assertion of the possession of orders, 
“identical with those of the Church of Rome,” far more palpable and 
telling for the public generally than any historical defence of that view 
ould be; and Dr. Creighton knows enough of the reign of Elizabeth to be 
aware that, if a bishop had in her day appeared in London, as he 
himself appeared recently at Moscow, vested in alb with girdle, stole, and 
mitre (the cope might have been condoned as a non-sacerdotal vestment), 
he would quickly have been trundled off to Tyburn with a rope round his 
neck. A successor of Grindal, who is also an historian, ought to know better. 
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“Foibles évéques, malheureux clergé, qui aime mieux prendre 
“la forme de sa consecration dans le livre fait depuis peu il n’y 
avoit que dix ans sous Edouard VI. et confirmé par |l’autorité 
du Parlement, que dans le livre des sacremens de Saint Grégoire, 
auteur de leur conversion.” Thus wrote Bossuet of the Anglican 
clergy in his Histoire des Variations ;* and doubtless the prefer- 
ence was unfortunate for those who, within these last few years, 
have sought to revive the mass as a proper rite of Anglicanism. 
But, from the point of view of those who like to see things in 
their right places, it is not so clear that the disaster was a great 
one. No one doubts that the Reformed Churches have still a 
long and useful future before them; and among those Reformed 
Churches the Church of England is facile princeps. Perhaps; 
indeed, it is too late; perhaps the sacerdotal idea (which, when 
once accepted, takes a most tyrannous hold of the imagination) 
has gained too secure a footing among Anglicans, and cannot 
now be dislodged by appeals to history and common-sense. If 
that be so, the Church of England is condemned henceforth to 
icy isolation, excluded from the communion of the traditionally 
sacerdotal Churches by their fidelity to their own principles, and 


excluding by her own pretensions to sacerdotal power all other 
Christian communities that would otherwise have gladly recognised 


* “Weak were the bishops, unfortunate the clergy, who preferred to take 
the form of their consecration from the book recently made, only ten years 
before, under Edward VI., and confirmed by the authority of Parliament, rather 
than from the Sacramentary of St. Gregory, to whom they owed their conversion 
[to Christianity].” Histoire des Variations, Livre X., Section 16. Bossuet seems 
here to take for granted that if the Anglican Church had adopted the Gregorian 
rites it would undoubtedly have retained orders valid in the Catholic sense ; and 
of course he may be right. Roman theology has, in fact, on this subject not yet 
taken a definite shape; controversy is necessary to effect that. But, speaking 
under correction, I venture to doubt whether Bossuet’s opinion is quite a safe 
one. The valid administration of sacraments is not a question of comparative 
liturgiology, it is rather a question of loyally carrying out the instructions of the 
Church to which the administrator then and there belongs. What sufficed or 
suffices at one period or in one place may not suffice here and now ; for under 
present circumstances it may not be really the same thing. You may strip a tree 
of its leaves in July, and make it look just what it looked in March; but the real 
difference would be great. Could Cardinal Vaughan and his bishops, without 
previously obtaining leave from Rome, now use in ordination the Gregorian rites, 
and find that priests so ordained would need no subsequent reordination, at any 
rate under condition? I doubt it. 
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in her a kind of primacy of honour, Abroad there are, in Scan- 
dinavia, in Germany, in France, and in Holland, Reformed Churches 
corresponding very fairly with the High, Low, and Broad Church 
parties within the Anglican Church, and such, therefore, as should 
not be excluded from inter-communion with her; while, at home, 
we have Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and many others, who 
are now only deterred from associating themselves closely with 
Anglicans by this spectre of sacerdotalism which the Pope’s Bull 
should do something to lay. 

In this year 1897 there is to be a kind of General Council of 
the Anglican Bishops, partly by way of commemorating—a very 
inapt commemoration under the circumstances—the landing of the 
Italian mission of St. Augustine, which so vastly strengthened 
Roman domination over the Christianity of Britain. But the 
occasion is none the less an opportunity ; and, unless the represen- 
tatives of the older and truer traditions of the Church of Eng- 
land have lost, as they sometimes seem to have lost, all life and 
courage, there might issue from this meeting some preliminary 
invitation to all the Reformed Churches at home and abroad to 
consider the practicability of federation and inter-communion. I 
cannot say that I put forth this suggestion with much hope that 
anything will be done on these lines; yet the idea is worth con- 
sideration. The Church of England has much to offer. It has, 
apart from the eccentricities of Ritualism, a form of worship far 
more dignified than that possessed by any other Reformed Church. 
It offers a home to a certain type of ecclesiastical learning, 
scholarly and progressive rather than theological and scientific 
in the Catholic sense. Many of its clergy are men of social dis- 
tinction, and the majority of them are energetic and self-sacrificing 
in pastoral work beyond what is usual among their Roman Catholic 
brethren. In its temper the Anglican Church is generally broad 
and tolerant, and so it affords opportunities, such as no other com- 
munity does, for theological development by way of explanation 
in a liberal direction. It has wealth, moreover, though at present 
very unequally shared, and a more unique and therefore a more 
precious possession in our ancient churches and cathedrals. And 
finally, it is not without some influence all the world over, where- 
ever our language is spoken. Thus, as the predominant partner 
in a federation of Reformed Churches, it would have great dig- 
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nity and power; while, as a rejected applicant for admission 
among the Unreformed Churches, it surely looks a little foolish. 
Only this very recent fad as to what is meant by “valid orders” 
prevents the Church of England from accepting its proper place 
and from doing its proper work. But all will depend on the ques- 
tion whether, in the autumn of 1896, when Pope Leo issued his 
Bull Afostolice cur@,and when the only Archbishop of Canterbury 
who, since Cardinal Pole, has so much as dreamed that his ordina- 
tion qualified men to say mass, died almost at the very moment 
of apparently asserting that view, the Church of England did 
not pass through the crisis of her sacerdotal fever. If it did, then 
it is possible that calmer and truer views may henceforth prevail 
among her clergy. 
ARTHUR WOLLASTON HUTTON, 





William Morris: A Memory, Personal and 
Otherwise 





PART II. 


ay\ORRIS’S impulse to Socialism, he himself said, 
came of the desire to share the treasures and 
delights of Art with the excluded masses. 
Every good, large nature demands kinship with 
like natures, and inevitably Morris desired for 
his surrounding a humanity that should possess 
and enjoy his own means of delight, that should 
understand, value, and share his own deep and wide activities. And 








he could, therefore, be nothing but a revolutionist amid our society 
of the drawing-room, the factory, and the gutter. The whole of 
his art-work, to be understood, must be taken, not as Art for Art’s 
sake, but as the notes-by-the-way of a man who is in search of that 
beauty of life which is more than any material shape can hold or 
surface show. In The Earthly Paradise he despairs of beauty, 
which the leaking vessel of earth-life cannot hold; in The Dream of 
John Ball he clearly asserts his faith in spirit, as the abiding-place 
of beauty, whose fulness is found in man’s love for man. Precisely 
this growth of his soul is the origin and nature of Morris’s 
Socialism. 

Art was his pastime; Life his business. Therefore he, by nature 
wholly antipathetic to politicians and their ways, nevertheless 
became somewhat of a Radical politician. In that capacity he was 
active in the agitation over the Bulgarian atrocities; which seems 
to have been his last association with orthodox politics. About that 
time, “ Marxian,” or so-called “ scientific,” Socialism was beginning 
to germinate in England. Karl Marx’s analysis (in Capital) of the 
economic processes by which the producers of wealth, the workers, 
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remain poor and overwrought, while non-producers, mere property- 
owners and middlemen, grow ever richer, and his demonstration of 
the fact that the producers are shorn of about two-thirds of their 
product by propertied and privileged parasites upon labour, had 
possessed the minds of a small group (Mr. H. M. Hyndman, the 
most notable), and fired them, as by a new revelation, to throw 
themselves into the social conflict on the side of the masses. These 
revolutionary spirits, working upon a new association of old Radical 
clubs in London, infused their idea, and (now about fifteen years 
since) turned the “ Democratic Federation” into an avowed Socialist 
body, to-day called the Social Democratic Federation. Morris's 
adhesion was a chief victory to them, because of his known worth 
and name. And this was not a nominal adhesion ; the designer and 
poet who seemed to have, so far, lived in “artistic” seclusion and 
remoteness, like Rossetti, Burne-Jones, or Watts, became a street- 
corner speaker and a writer of penny pamphlets and revolutionary 
songs. To this greater (surely he counted it greater) work, Morris 
brought the same whole-hearted interest and devotion that he had 
given to Art. He held it better to imagine and to weave noble 
human relations than to make tapestries and wall-papers. 

The Socialism of the “S.D.F.” rapidly took on a dogmatic and 
sectarian colouring. “The economic emancipation of the workers” 
became their shibboleth, “the nationalisation of land, capital, and 
the means of production and exchange” their formula. Any 
suggestion that life was wider than their programme, that man’s 
most powerful motives are not those of the dinner-table, became 
heresy with their body, and they less and less admitted that a 
Socialist might live and work outside their association. So Morris, 
like many another broad mind, fell out with them. To him, Marx’s 
analysis and demonstration were only one, and that a not interesting, 
but academic, arithmetical way of stating the truth about “ the social 
problem.” Political agitation and parliamentary action, to which 
the “S.D.F.” became committed upon the failure of their first wild, 
violent, revolutionary outbreak, had become to Morris utterly im- 
possible directions of work and hope. For he saw deeper. His 
insight and purpose went far beyond anything that statistics can 
prove and Acts of Parliament effect. 

Thus it happened that, about ten years since, Morris brought 
together the Socialist League. There can be no dotbt that Edward 
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Carpenter is right in pointing out, as he lately did, that Morris’s 
object was to form a national association of individuals and groups 
for, not political, but fraternal purposes. And to-day it is a fact that, 
while the outward form of the League broke in the hand and left 
Morris apparently adrift, isolated, his purpose of, and work for, 
* fraternity” survive and grow—the largest idea and greatest vitality 
in the Socialist movement. He has been the prophet of his day. 
In most towns in Britain you may meet Socialists, of all classes, but 
mostly working-people, who have heard and known Morris, and 
therefrom hold and breathe a better spirit. The whole will never be 
known of how this man of genius, living a life to be remembered 
as one of our greatest, spent himself at the street-corner, in the 
obscure meeting-room, in the company of the rough and ignorant, 
furthest aliens from Art. With the working masses, Morris dis- 
cerned, lies all our better possibility. This faith he held unshaken 
even after the surprise and disappointment of the day in Trafalgar 
Square, when the masses of London, gathered in myriads and 
moving to a revolutionary impulse and cry, were scattered and 
silenced by a few police and soldiers. But after that day Morris 
ceased to hope in such movements of the populace. 

An effort is made to identify Morris with each particular 
Socialist sect. That is waste effort. Emphatically, he was not a 
political or “State” Socialist of the middle-class Fabian or the 
“S.D.F.” type. When the Independent Labour Party arose, with 
its political-socialist programme, Morris’s comment was to this 
effect: It may be that Englishmen, from their traditions, will work 
for Socialism through politics. If so it must be, it must be. But 
understand that Politics is not Socialism. 

Just as certainly he was not a militant Anarchist. Seven years 
ago, asking him what was his impression of the Anarchist doctrine 
(as then preached), he answered me, “ Well, Anarchism, as I hear it 
put forward, seems to rule in Albania. There, I am told, every man 
owns a tower, a ladder, and a gun. When he climbs out of his 
tower he takes his gun with him, and when he climbs back he pulls 
up the ladder.” Morris’s entire rejection of militant Anarchism, and 
of what is called “ Individualist Anarchism,” caused schism in the 
Socialist League. Without protest, without resistance, Morris per- 
mitted certain “comrades” (!) to appropriate the League’s resources, 
including the type, plant, and copyright of 7he Commonweal, that 
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journal which for years Morris produced at his own cost, and partly 
wrote. He had that great wisdom which prevented him from seek- 
ing to hold to a false position. 

And yet the essential ideas of Socialism and Anarchism 
were held by Morris more clearly and firmly than by the 
parties which profess the names. “Free Communism” sums up 
his social ideal as well as two words can do; and that, he saw, 
needs for its realisation other powers than had swum into the 
ken of either Socialists or Anarchists—the powers, namely, of 
that sincere fraternity which he sought to arouse. 

From his first declaration for Socialism his literary work had 
two purposes, One was to revive in men remembrance of the 
free, more natural and manly life lived in the past. In his own 
sweet-flowing English, prose or verse, he retold the old Sagas, 
the Odyssey, the Afneid, and wrote his own romances, such as 
Jason, The Roots of the Mountains, and The House of the 
Wolfings. He journeyed to Iceland, drawn there by his work 
of following back our English literature and language, far 
beyond the day of his master, Chaucer. In the passionate, 
virile, grim, ancient life-of the North, he found the foil for our 
times. 

His other purpose was to evoke the vision, kindle the spirit, 
point the direction, that should take men out from this “ house 
of pain” into freedom and beauty of life. I have felt and 
fought in myself the prejudice against Morris as a “pagan,” a 
“man of the flesh,” and it has not been readily that I have 
come to see in his work the clear knowledge and inculcation of 
principles which are nothing if not spiritual, religious. Unortho- 
dox Morris certainly is, but then our orthodoxy is not religious 
or spiritual. It may be that the full force’ and value of his 
thought is somewhat sunk in the ease and sweetness of his 
language ; but deeply understood, Morris’s riper presentments of 
the truth he saw, are such as humanity has always ranked as 
religion. What else is this, the last passage from Zhe Aims 
of Art? 

“T ask you to think with me that the worst which can happen to us is to 
endure tamely the evils that we see ; that no trouble or turmoil is so bad as that ; 
that the necessary destruction which reconstruction bears with it must be taken 


calmly ; that everywhere—in State, in Church, in the household—we must be 
resolute to endure no tyranny, accept no lie, quail before no fear, although they 
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may come before us disguised as piety, duty, or affection, as useful opportunity and 
good nature, as prudence or kindness. The world’s roughness, falseness, and 
injustice will bring about their natural consequences, and we and our lives are 
part of those consequences ; but since we inherit also the consequences of old 
resistance to those curses, let us look to it to have our fair share in that 
inheritance also, which if nothing else come of it, will at least bring to us courage 
and hope; that is, eager life while we live, which is above all things the aim of 
Art.” 

A higher platform, a wider outlook, of religion and_ spiritu- 
ality, than Morris’s, is, I believe, discoverable; but if only our 
professing “Christians” would preach and practise so much as 
Morris has said and done, their lives, and the world, would be 
revolutionised. 

In News from Nowhere, Morris has set out his vision of 
the human society that may be, and his thought as to the way 
of its coming. The story tells how he himself fell asleep amid 
this present, old, bad society, and woke up a century off, in the 
new and better order, Still flows the same Thames—but what 
change upon its banks! The foul city and the stock-jobbers’ villas 
are gone; in place of them stand beautiful open towns and many 
farmsteads, the work of the hands of a people who love and live 
by “equality, fraternity, and liberty.” There are neither rich 
nor poor, strong nor oppressed, but only free folk, each following 
his, or her, bent in work and manner of life, and all fearless 
of their neighbours, and as to the future, without anxiety. It isa 
revived, purged,’ refined medixvalism; the architecture is that 
new derivation from the Gothic which Morris foresees for us ; 
the manners and customs are half-Greek, half-Saxon. Industry, 
property, marriage—all is free. The Church is gone. “I saw no 
temple therein,” said John, concerning the New Jerusalem ; 
and so says Morris concerning his Utopia. The shades of 
The Earthly Paradise—the ship-wanderers, Atalanta, Rhodope, 
Bellerophon—are drawn from their abode in the past, and bade 
to live and move and have their being as “the common people” 
of the years to come, freed from their ancient pains and adventures 
in that world where “the wicked are like the troubled sea when 
it cannot rest; whose waters cast up mire and dirt.” 

By what machinery of State is this new order maintained ? 
By none whatever. The law is written, not on tables of stone or 
sheets of parchment, but in the hearts of men. The Houses of 
Parliament still stand, but as a dung-market ; for the rest, palaces 
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and prisons, law-courts and workhouses, police and soldiers, have 
vanished. There are no privileges of power or property to be 
enforced ; and public opinion, the regard and goodwill of man for 
man, suffices for public good order. 

How came the change? By no one man’s decree or initiative. 
By no enactment of rulers. Through some struggle and fighting 
of the masses, and resistance of the classes. But mainly through 
the victory of an idea—the idea that men can, and must, live to- 
gether as friends. In the triumph of this simple perception, the 
complexities of political scheming, and the labours of governing, 
vanish like spiders’ webs in a fresh wind, and it is as though man 
had laughed himself free. 

And yet, and yet, in the murmurs of this new world, there 
floats an echo of the old plaint : 


“My heart faints now, my lips that tell the tale 
Falter to think that such a life should fail,” 


lor the idea of Morris is not yet redeemed from earth ; still his 
vision of life is bound by colour, and form, and texture, and move- 
ment in space through time. Therefore a melancholy broods over 


all; the melancholy that came to himself when the last illness grew 
on him, and he said, “If this means months of idleness and then 
the end, I don’t like it at all; for life has been a very jolly time 
to me.” 

But Morris’s highest vision and deepest word are in The 
Dream of John Ball, Infinitely better than in any history, 
Morris has here restored the thought, speech, and deed of the 
English parish priest, the Communist and rebel, and has given 
them the setting of his own thought and belief. Morris understood 
nothing of Christianity, you say? I am sure that not all our arch- 
bishops and bishops together could give any such faithful account 
of vital Christianity as Morris has done. To his John Ball, the 
Church of Christ means Human Good-fellowship ; the Communion 
of Saints means Communism in practice; the sinners are the selfish 
oppressors, and lustful ; the flock Christ would save is the labouring 
poor ; the king, the lawyer, and the soldier are worst foes; the lord- 
ship to be desired is that of “the King’s Son from Heaven.” ‘The 
question that Morris turned in his mind as he wrote this book is, 
Why should a man struggle for the right, if only to fail, and to dic, 
and lose even what he might have had of this lovely life of earth? 
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His John Ball, Will Green, and the other rebels, some fighting, some 
slain, are true human lives—poeticised, but still true—in whom this 
problem of sacrifice is wrought out. In the talk, John Ball speaks 
of his own hope in a Christian Fellowship in the Heavens, a life 
after death; against this, Morris puts his own thought: “Though 
I die and end, yet mankind liveth, therefore I end not, since I am 
aman.” . . . . “While I am alive I cannot think that I shall die, 
or believe in death at all, although I know well that I shall die—I 
can but think of myself as living in some new way.” 

On this very point of the nature of death and the beyond, I 
asked Morris his opinion of the so-called “psychic phenomena,” 
upon which “ spiritualism” rests. “I once had a dream,” he said, 
“that spiritualism was true, and it was the worst dream I ever had 
in my life.” Plainly, this man, called “ materialist” by our ortho- 
doxy, was of such a spirituality that he could not accept mere 
sensuous external phenomena as evidence of “eternal life.” That 
evidence, for such belief as he had, he found within in the workings 
and prophecies of his own mind and life. 

Morris was of the opinion (and who can escape it?) that fight- 
ing, bloodshed, must yet be gone through before the better society 
comes, but I do not know that he has anywhere clearly written 
his own conviction as to the use of force in determining social 
relations. I once put the matter to him directly. His answer was 
to this effect: “Well, if a man struck me, I can quite imagine 
myself hitting him back; but at the same time, I should acknow- 
ledge myself wrong in doing so.” We had been talking about 
Tolstoy at the time, and Morris, I have no doubt, attached the 
full significance to his answer. I took it as a practical confession 
of the principle of “ non-resistance.” 

The last years of Morris? Outwardly, and to outsiders, they 
seemed years of disappointment. For a long time he had spent 
quite an income—seven hundred a year, at least, I should say— 
on “ Socialism” (of other benevolences I know nothing); with result 
that he drew together many such as money attracts; of whom, 
the less said the better. His efforts to “co-operate” the people 
in his own factory and business led to nothing, for the people 
were unprepared, unfit. He fretted and strove against the ruts 
in which he, with his later knowledge of life and purpose in life, 
found himself sunk. He ever seemed to me to be a warm, ener- 
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getic, irascible, great soul, going about in the world, saying to its 
men and women: “Why will you not be honest, kindly? Why 
will you not allow yourselves to be decent, interesting, valuable ? 
I like you, I want you; you have no right to rob me of your- 
selves.” Those easy-flowing sentences of his writing need only 
a thoughtful mind and feeling heart in the reader, and they speak 
out the great passion for humanity that lives in them. 

And now “the world” is jeering at him for leaving £55,000 
to his relations, by an ordinary will. “Is this your Socialism?” 
they ask us. “ He could not leave to ‘the cause’ even a sovereign— 
your greatest Socialist!” The world forgets that the world’s self 
grinds the ruts, forges the chains, that bind even a Morris. The 
world forgets that money, “the cash nexus” (as Carlyle termed 
the evil), “the mediative sign of selfishness” (as Shelley called it), 
has no power to help, but only to corrupt, the revolution. Morris 
had learned this, and let his worldly wealth (not a tithe of what 
he might have made it) go the world’s common way; and he left 
to the children of the light a legacy purely of feeling, of soul. 

For himself, he took not much for his support. In his roomy 
house, simple-looking in its furniture, the tapestries, pictures, and 
old oak were costly, mainly because of an art-worth which he him- 
self had done much to create. He lived in ordinary fashion, eating 
meat, drinking wine or whisky, smoking tobacco, but nothing in 
excess ; living frugally, as people of luxury count expense. For 
dress, one would have thought the same loose suit of black-blue, 
blue flannel shirt, ragged-edged blue cloak, and black wide-awake 
hat had been prescribed for him at birth, for they never seemed to 
change. He would walk where many would ride, and third-class 
travel he preferred, I think, unless he wanted quietness, to work as 
he rode. He would walk far, but not fast; I well remember him 
saying, one day, seven years ago, as we started on a walk of some 
length: “Pray, do not walk so quickly; remember I am sowing 
the seeds of my approaching dissolution.” And I thought then 
how much I should like to know just how this man looks forward 
to death. 

Yet there is a justification for the criticism of William Morris’s 
will. Mankind demands of its teachers that they shall live up to 
what they preach. The contempt into which orthodox religion has 
sunk, is best shown by the fact that men no longer demand that 
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even ministers and clergy shall live up to the Gospel they pro- 
fess. But a prophet in earnest arises, and the world demands he 
shall show his belief by his life. I can lay hand on no passage in 
his writings, recall no direct speech, but an underlying restlessness 
of mind in him, an unspoken something, makes me think that 
William Morris heard that demand, and knew its final significance. 
It must have been so. Let it, however, pass as my imagination, 
if you will, that William Morris heard the voice that bade him end 
every relation with his fellows that was not established in the good- 
ness and truth he so well knew; a voice that bade him cast aside 
even the appearance of wealth, the apparent claims of relations and 
frienas, and trust himself, a modern Francis, brother to Leo Tolstoy, 
wholly to the good, to the God, in man, Read again that last 
passage from The Aims of Art. 

Knowing him, knowing the people he wrought upon, it has long 
seemed to me that had Morris been led to abandon all, and throw 
himself wholly upon the hearts of men, saying, “I was William 
Morris, famous and rich; now I am your brother, outcast and 
poor; take me to your brotherhood,’—then our prophet would 
have become complete in his office, and the pent-up springs of 
human kindness of which he knew, for whose flowing he longed, 
would have broken out before him. All this I feel sure he saw, and 
strove towards ; nay, has he not accomplished—who shall say how 
much ?—something of this. Let us, dwelling with love upon his 
name, give him for eternity the greeting of John Ball: “I wish thee 
what thou wishest for thyself, and that is hopeful strife and blame- 
less peace, which is to say in one word, life. Farewell, friend.” 

So we part from him bodily; but we shall not part from his 
spirit, 

Joun C. KENWORTHY, 





The Real Wellington. 


GREAT and useful work awaits the writer who 

will set himself to draw with photographic 
accuracy and minuteness an entirely new 
portrait of the Duke of Wellington. Just now, 
when the French with exuberant hero-worship 
have revived the Napoleonic cult, and French 
literature teems with Boswellian recollections 
and descriptions of one of the greatest geniuses France has 
known, it is surely right that Englishmen should do something 
in honour of Wellington. He is a national hero too; one who 
spent himself in the service of his country, and conferred more 
tangible lasting benefits on it than did his opponent upon the 
France that so delighteth to honour him. It must surely be 
admitted that Wellington has scarcely been rightly or exactly 
appreciated by us in these latter days. To adulation that was 
fulsome and even excessive in the zenith of his reputation has 
succeeded a certain grudging and half-hearted estimate, due not 
a little to the natural reaction, but caused also by an unfair emphasis 
of his least estimable traits. A very large section of Englishmen 
think less of Wellington asa great and successful commander than 
as a cold-blooded, iron-nerved soldier who gave little and took 
all; who had no sense of gratitude to the troops who won his 
victories, who was pitiless to his subordinates, unforgiving to 
all who failed or offended him, who was bound by no strong 
ties of affection to his family or best friends, who to the last 
was an aristocrat to his finger-tips, a believer, as it were, in the 
divine right of the governing caste in which he was born, and 
so wedded to his narrow views that as a statesman he brought 
England during one of her greatest crises to the very verge 
of revolution. 
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If this is the estimate of one section, another happily holds 
the converse opinion, but not perhaps with full and abiding 
conviction, Sufficient justice is not in fact done to the great 
Duke by the present generation. There is a tendency to ex- 
aggerate his faults and foibles, to ignore or forget his fine 
qualities. The time is approaching for a newer and more just 
appreciation of his character, for balancing more evenly its lights 
and shades. Lives of Wellington are numerous enough, but it 
may be certainly said that ‘the life remains to be written. He 
awaits a biographer who will do for him what Lord Wolseley has 
done for Marlborough, and will place him fairly and squarely 
before his countrymen, built up on the proper monument piece 
by piece, elaborately and patiently, with that sense of propor- 
tion, that mastery of detail married to breadth of view necessary 
to make the whole presentment complete and striking. 

Meanwhile a smaller sketch dealing with the many minor 
details of a complex character is not without its value as con- 
tributing something to the finished picture of his future. This is 
my justification for this present paper. I am in hopes that 
an account or description, however imperfect, may have its uses, 
by inducing those who are better informed to add their quota 
to the general stock of knowledge of the subject. It is a matter 
of some urgency. Many facts concerning Wellington are no 
doubt in danger of passing unstated into absolute oblivion. But 
few people survive who knew him personally, only one or two 
who were on terms of intimacy with him. The Queen herself is 
one, and Her Majesty would add another laurel to her literary 
crown, by graciously communicating to her people her recollec- 
tions of one, who was her greatest, most loyal, and devoted 
servant. I believe the Baroness Burdett-Coutts also enjoyed close 
acquaintance with the great Duke, and that she is in possession of 
many interesting reminiscences connected with him. Again, there 
must be a mass of private correspondence that has never yet seen 
the light, and that may ere long be buried almost hopelessly out 
of sight. I have heard that abundant material of this kind is sup- 
posed to have been treasured up by the late Chaplain-General, 
Mr. Gleig. It is not too much to ask from his literary executors 
and others similarly situated, that all interesting matter connected 
with the Duke of Wellington should be given to the public. 
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Details are what is chiefly wanted, just such as those which have 
made the success of M. Masson’s admirable book, Napoleon Iutime. 
No doubt there is much of this sort still to see the light; nevertheless, 
much lies scattered among contemporary and other records, and 
serves to emphasise the portraiture. The earliest account may be 
somewhat apocryphal, but it needs little effort to imagine the shy, 
gawky youth for whom a tide-waiter’s place was considered a catch, 
but who was eager in his secret heart to be a soldier. The refusal 
of this small post led to his visit to Angers and the chance of 
following military studies at a period when all such knowledge was de- 
nied to English youths, Undoubtedly Wellington thoroughly learnt 
in the French college the theory of the art he afterwards practised 
with such conspicuous success. It was the only chance he got of 
acquiring the science of his profession, and that he knew the higher 
principles of war, even when quite a junior officer, is shown in his 
earlier despatches. In India, as he has himself said, he “ under- 
stood as much of military matters” as he ever did afterwards. He 
believed that he could write nothing better than his Indian de- 
spatches, even after all his experience. He had, no doubt, to thank 
his early training largely for all this. The Duke was, before anything 
a first-rate tactician, profoundly skilled in handling troops and in his 
management of the battlefield, and all that he no doubt learnt after 
joining the British Army. But the science of the gunner and the 
engineer, of which he had a fair, although scarcely a technical, 
knowledge, he must have learnt at Angers, where he was no doubt 
also grounded in the general principles of strategy and of /a grande 
guerre, the movement of armies over a wide area preparatory to 
actual collision, The fact is the man himself, the real Wellington, 
has been rather obscured, or outshadowed, by the glamour of his 
great deeds. Historians and biographers have been so swamped by 
their complexity and momentous importance that they have rather 
lost sight of the centre figure. Too little attention is nowadays fixed 
upon the personality of the great captain. Books abound with vivid 
and effective word-painting of battle and siege, with careful analysis 
of events great and small, but few bring out into sufficiently strong 
relief the man who controlled everything. Yet there is surely no 
more striking picture than that of Wellington as he stood alone in 
the Peninsula with his terrible burthen. Here in truth was a great 
man struggling with adversity. The difficulties of his position 
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can hardly be exaggerated. Any, who. through forgetfulness or 
incomplete knowledge, are inclined nowadays to belittle his achieve- 
ments, should be reminded of what he did and how he did it. He 
carried all on his own shoulders. No doubt he was happily situated 
in one respect—he had under his orders some of the best fighting 
material in the world. He knew, as he once said when contrasting 
himself with Soult, that, unlike him, if he got into a difficulty his 
troops would get him out of it. His high opinion of his men was 
expressed in such statements as that “ English soldiers of the steady 
old stamp—depend upon it there is nothing like them for infantry.” 
Yet his army at times was a sore trial to him, drifting easily into 
indiscipline, becoming under privations the most reckless marauders, 
and given after victory to the most disgraceful excesses, They 
then richly merited the abuse their great leader so freely lavished 
upon them, and, no doubt, too strongly, not to say ungraciously, 
considering all he owed them. 

But Wellington’s military anxieties were not his heaviest cross 
in the Peninsula. He had much more to vex, unsettle, embarrass 
him, sufficient to unnerve and unman any but the strongest and 
most self-reliant. When a friend asked him how, with all his 
burthens, he could get a wink of sleep, Wellington made the 
well-known reply that he threw off his anxieties with his clothes, 
and that when he turned over in bed it was time to get up. To 
have to combat the half-hearted incompetence of a weak adminis- 
tration at home, the cowardice and corruption of his Spanish 
allies, civil and military; to be continually handicapped in this 
by the scarcity or utter absence of the sinews of war; to be always 
short of money and to know that without it every operation must 
hang fire; to be cursed with many inefficient and ignorant subor- 
dinates, were among his daily annoyances. The last was a constant 
complaint with him; he repeatedly reported it home, and bitterly 
deplored the difficulty he met with in making incompetent lieutenants 
understand the objects he had in view, or even obey the orders 
he gave. “It is to be hoped,” he writes to Lord Liverpool, “that 
general and other officers will at last acquire the experience that 
will teach them that success can only be attained by attention to 
the most minute details, by tracing every part of every operation 
from its origin to its conclusion, point by point, and ascertaining 
that the whole is understood by those who mean to execute it.” 
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How his brigadiers disappointed him is told in the story of the 
one who, having committed a flagrant mistake, made the excuse 
that his eyesight was defective. The Duke (then Lord Wellington) 
asked his age. “ Forty-four,” was the reply. “Oh,” said the chief, 
who was at that time forty-one, “you will be a great soldier when 
you are as old as I am.” 

A general so badly served by many of his lieutenants was not 
likely to seek their advice or be guided by their opinion. But it 
was peculiarly characteristic of Wellington that he never appealed 
to others, never summoned councils of war to give him their confi- 
dence and support. He elicited the fullest information, and for 
this purpose regularly gathered together staff and heads of depart- 
ments, listening patiently to all. When he had heard, weighed, 
assimilated anything, he made up his own mind, acting according 
to his lights on his own judgment alone. Then he planned his 
instructions himself, often most minutely, issued his own orders and 
expected them to be implicitly obeyed. But his decision was final, 
and he imposed his will authoritatively on the rest. It was this 
that gave him such a commanding influence on all about him; he 
was in truth the master, the real supreme chief, to whom all looked, 
on whom all depended. This concentration of will and authority 
in one single individual is no doubt a necessity to secure success 
in war; nevertheless, when carried to its furthest limits, it tends 
to dwarf and discourage others, and while checking independence in 
thought and action, will frequently develop mediocrity. 

Wellington had, of course, his own good reasons for distrusting 
his staff, but he carried it to a questionable extreme. He relied 
so entirely upon himself, that he would permit no one to make 
suggestions, still less to take action even in the smallest matters 
without his authority. To question his orders, to hesitate to 
obey them, to traverse or impede them was with him the great 
and unpardonable sin. He never forgave insubordination or the 
faintest indication of it. This explains his implacable resent- 
ment against Norman Ramsay, the most gallant of Horse Artillery- 
men, whose guilt in this respect was never clearly proved, but 
whom Wellington unsparingly condemned. It was this that went 
near causing a breach between him and his principal medical 
officer, Sir James McGrigor, with whom, recognising his true 


worth, he had hitherto been on the best of terms. The state of 
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the sick and wounded after Salamanca was so deplorable that 
McGrigor had taken upon himself to order up commissariat officers 

and purveyors and to take other measures for their relief. Wellington 

was furious. “I should like to know who is to command the 

army? I or you? I establish one route, one line of communi- 

cation for the army, you establish another and order the com- 

missariat and supplies by that line. As long as you live, sir, 
never do so again; never do anything without my orders.” 

McGrigor pleaded that there was no time to consult him to 
save life. Wellington repeated peremptorily that nothing must 
be done without his orders. Even later on, in the retreat from 
Madrid, when the excellence of McGrigor’s arrangements greatly 
simplified .Wellington’s task, the autocratic chief would not yield 
on the point of duty—Wellington would only admit that it had 
all turned out very well. “But I recommend you, still, to have 
my orders for what you are to do.” 

No wonder that this imperious spirit made him a terror to 
his staff. Whether his lordship was or was not in a good temper 
was anxiously debated at each morning’s /evée. There were times, 
indeed, when things went all wrong that he gave way to his ill- 
humour and snubbed them all unmercifully. At others, a_ child, 
so to speak, might play with him. There were ways of doing 
business that pleased him, others that offended him mightily. He 
could not tolerate diffuseness or hesitation in speech ; a man must 
go straight to the point with him, short and sharp, or expect to 
hear about it. 

“He could not bear a roundabout story. Conciseness, alacrity, 
and energy were the elements in which he lived. He liked all 
that was to be done or said brought to a point closely and 
quickly.” 

He judged people very much by their way in putting things 
before him, and I| have it from the late Lord Airey himseif that 
he first gained the old Duke’s approval at the Horse Guards in 
after years by his clear exposé of operations against the Kaffirs. 
He expected prompt replies to his questions, off-hand without 
notes. Sir James McGrigor tells us that he found Wellington 
“disliked my coming to him with a written paper; he was 
fidgety and evidently displeased when I referred to my notes.” 

Another déte noir was the making of difficulties. “ Never let me 
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hear of them about anything.” He wished to banish such words 
as “difficulty,” “impossibility,” “responsibility,” from his vocabu- 
lary. He was so full of ingenuity and resource himself that he 
conquered everything by his ready adaptability of the circum- 
stances as he found them, to the ends he had in view. “No scaling 
ladders for Ciudad Rodrigo? Saw up the waggons of the trans- 
port, they have done their work. Want planking? Use up the 
platforms of your siege batteries and make fresh platforms when 
you get to the pinewoods of Bayonne.” 

It is needless to descant upon his extraordinary powers of work. 
That trait is sufficiently well known. He could stand the heaviest 
strain, mental or physical. Larpent, who was his judge-advocate- 
general, describes him as always the most active of his whole party ; 
prided himself on it—*he stayed at business at Frenada until half- 
past three, then rode full seventeen miles to Cindad Rodrigo for dinner, 

was in high glee, danced, stayed supper, at half-past three 
in the morning went back by moonlight, arrived at six, and was 
ready again for business at twelve.” 

Nothing was too intricate, too small for his personal attention. 
It has been said of his despatches that they exhibit in a marked 
degree his extraordinary breadth of grasp. “You might have 
fancied the writer of one letter to have been bred in a merchant’s 
counting-house, of’ another that he was a commissaire de guerre, or a 
profound diplomatist, or a financier, or a jurist.” The day before 
the advance on Vittoria, with a mass of the most intricate business 
on his hands, he wrote two sheets of foolscap in his own hand to Sir 
James McGrigor, on a matter of medical administration, explain- 
ing the views of his principal medical officer. Then Wellington in- 
variably saw personally to the execution of his own designs and 
plans. This was, no doubt, partly due to his distrust of many of his 
agents; it was, of course, encouraged by his own self-confidence ; 
still, it had its seat also in a strong sense of duty that governed all 
his public actions, From first to last he was the “ mimmuck 
wallah,” as he called himself—the man who had “eaten the king’s 
salt,” and who must give his utmost loyal endeavour to any task 
entrusted to him. 

I have said that Wellington never trusted his staff, but this 
is not exactly true. When he found a really good man he was 
glad enough to utilise him fully, There were not many, how- 
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ever, on whom he could thus confidently rely in the Peninsular 
or Waterloo Campaigns, and it was an _ ever-rankling griev- 
ance with him that the home authorities made so many bad ap- 
pointments to his staff. But for his own keenness and discrimina- 
tion in singling out and bringing forward the most competent 
men in his army, his difficulties, great as they were, would have 
been enormously increased. A curious fact may be recorded with 
regard to Wellington’s entourage. He had always two distinct sets 
of staff officers; one, so to speak, for use, the other for show, or, 
more exactly, for companionship in private life. With the first he 
was strictly their general commanding, with the second he was 
a more or less “off duty” comrade and good friend. He chose 
his personal staff mostly from his own class, following that decided 
bias towards aristocratic connection to which I have already referred. 
His aide-de-camps were generally titled youngsters whom he called 
by their Christian names, who sat round his path and amused him 
with the gossip of society at home and helped him in that hospit- 
able entertainment for which the Duke was so justly famous in the 
field. No one was more liberal in that respect, and he was no 
doubt proud of it. “ You will get a better dinner with me,” he said 
on one occasion when a guest he had invited refused, pleading a 
prior engagement with another subordinate general. 

Yet there was no “ swagger,” as we should call it, no pretension, 
about Wellington, even when generalissimo of a fine and victorious 
army. He did not care for the show and glitter, the pomp and 
circumstance, of his rank; a single azde-de-camp only accompanied 
him in his rides or in the presence of the enemy,so much so that 
he often ventured almost within their lines unsuspected, for the 
French could not suppose that so great a general would ride about 
with only one or two attendants. In quarters there was a marked 
simplicity in his entourage. Once, in France, a great local authority 
who wished to call on him found that he could enter his room with- 
out ceremony, and that he was seated there alone. “ Marshal 
Soult,” said the Frenchman, “would have had, at least, a general 
officer in waiting in the ante-chamber and a host of aides and 
orderly officers outside the door.” 

With all his simplicity, so far as his surroundings went, Welling- 
ton was not without a certain amount of personal vanity. Although 
by no means a handsome man, he thought a good deal of his out- 
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ward appearance, and was always extremely natty and particular 
about his dress. Larpent tells us of the chief's fondness for well- 
fitting breeches and well-made hessians or hunting boots, There 
was a strain of vanity, too, in his using a distinctive costume with 
the hounds which he followed in the Peninsula on every possible 
opportunity (the army, it will be remembered, had a couple of 
packs—one Wellington’s, one which became, in after years, the 
nucleus of the well-known Calpe Hunt, at Gibraltar), The Duke 
(or Lord Wellington, as he then was generally termed) was in 
the dress of the Hampshire Hunt, at that time pale blue with a 
black cape; a very marked contrast, no doubt, to the rest of the 
costumes in the field. Yet, beyond liking his clothes well-made 
so as to show his then youthful figure to best appearance, it cannot be 
said that he cared for gaudy uniforms, and he was best known in 
the field by the plain: blue coat, and, sometimes, a white overcoat 
and a cocked hat without feathers. 

The foible, to call it by no stronger mame, for which 
Wellington has been most frequently blamed, was his coldness of 
heart, the want of natural affection, the neglect of old comrades 
and the general callousness and indifference to their hardships and 
troubles. Surely there is a great error in this. He may not have 
been demonstrative, but he was certainly warm-hearted—tender- 
hearted. His considerate treatment of Lord FitzRoy Somerset, 
when the latter lost his right arm at Waterloo, in appointing 
another one-armed man, Colonel Felton Harvey as his  substi- 
tute, must not be forgotten, nor the anguish he so freely dis- 
played when counting up the roll of missing friends after any 
keenly-contested day. He who rode dozens of miles to sit by 
the bedside or close the dying eyes of an aide-de-camp, who would 
grieve so bitterly, and join his heartfelt regrets in breaking bad 
news to friends at home, could not be so wanting in the finer 
feelings as it is the custom nowadays to pretend. His strong 
love for children was also a trait there is no denying, and many 
instances may be found in Lord Stanhope’s faithful reminis- 
cences, 

I will close this my imperfect essay towards a better com- 
prehension of the character of one of England’s greatest 
worthies by an anecdote told me by an old Peninsular veteran, 
who was himself a witness of the incident. It was at Bath, I 
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ever, on whom he could thus confidently rely in the Peninsular 
or Waterloo Campaigns, and it was an_ ever-rankling griev- 
ance with him that the home authorities made so many bad ap- 
pointments to his staff. But for his own keenness and discrimina- 
tion in singling out and bringing forward the most competent 
men in his army, his difficulties, great as they were, would have 
been enormously increased. A curious fact may be recorded with 
regard to Wellington’s entourage. He had always two distinct sets 
of staff officers; one, so to speak, for use, the other for show, or, 
more exactly, for companionship in private life. With the first he 
was strictly their general commanding, with the second he was 
a more or less “off duty” comrade and good friend. He chose 
his personal staff mostly from his own class, following that decided 
bias towards aristocratic connection to which I have already referred. 
His aide-de-camps were generally titled youngsters whom he called 
by their Christian names, who sat round his path and amused him 
with the gossip of society at home and helped him in that hospit- 
able entertainment for which the Duke was so justly famous in the 
field. No one was more liberal in that respect, and he was no 
doubt proud of it. “ You will get a better dinner with me,” he said 
on one occasion when a guest he had invited refused, pleading a 
prior engagement with another subordinate general. 

Yet there was no “swagger,” as we should call it, no pretension, 
about Wellington, even when generalissimo of a fine and victorious 
army. He did not care for the show and glitter, the pomp and 
circumstance, of his rank; a single azde-de-camp only accompanied 
him in his rides or in the presence of the enemy, so much so that 
he often ventured almost within their lines unsuspected, for the 
French could not suppose that so great a general would ride about 
with only one or two attendants. In quarters there was a marked 
simplicity in his entourage. Once, in France, a great local authority 
who wished to call on him found that he could enter his room with- 
out ceremony, and that he was seated there alone. “ Marshal 
Soult,” said the Frenchman, “would have had, at least, a general 
officer in waiting in the ante-chamber and a host of aides and 
orderly officers outside the door.” 

With all his simplicity, so far as his surroundings went, Welling- 
ton was not without a certain amount of personal vanity. Although 
by no means a handsome man, he thought a good deal of his out- 
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believe, or some place of popular resort, in a public ball-room, 
that the Duke came across an old soldier friend long lost 
sight of. To the kindly query whether he, the Duke of 
Wellington, could be of any service to this friend, who was 
on half-pay and unprovided with the money so necessary in 
those days of peace to purchase advancement, “Yes, your 
Grace, you can do me a very great service,” was the prompt 
reply. “If you will give me your arm across the room, and 
appear to take some interest in me, you will make my fortune.” 
The service was forthwith rendered, and explanation sought. 
The fact was that the officer in question was paying his ad- 
dresses to a rich widow of the place, who still hesitated to accept 
him. But she was at the ball, and she saw with her own eyes 
how greatly her pretendant was appreciated. This settled the 
question; the officer was accepted, married, bought his way 
back to full pay, rose steadily, till he reached, the highest 


honours of his profession. 
ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. 





The Presidential Election in America. 





/Y the Constitution of the United States, agreed 
to by the several States in the year 1787, the 
Executive Power is vested in a President, who 
holds his office for four years. 

Each State appoints a number of electors 
equal in number to the representatives of the 
State in Congress. To explain this, it is neces- 
sary to observe that the Congress consists of two houses, the 
Senate, corresponding to the Upper House, and the House of 
Representatives, corresponding to the Lower House; that each 
State, whatever its population, is entitled to send two members 
to the Senate, but in the House of Representatives the States 
are represented according to their population. Thus it may 
happen that a State has in the Lower House thirty represen- 
tatives, which, with its two senators, will make up the number 
thirty-two; it will then be entitled to choose thirty-two electors 
for the Presidency ; for the same reason, a State which has but 
one representative in the House of Representatives will be 
entitled to choose three electors for the Presidency. 

The electors meet in their respective States, and give their 
votes accordingly, and make out lists of the persons voted for, 
and of the number of votes for each, which lists they sign and 
certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of Government of the 
United States, directed to the President of the Senate. The 
person having the greatest number of votes for President is to 
be the President, provided such number is a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed ; and if no person have such 
majority, then from the three highest on the list the selection 
must be made by the House of Representatives. But in choos- 
ing the President, the votes are taken by States, the represen- 
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tation from each State having one vote ; and a majority of all 
the States is necessary to the choice of a President. 

Such are the Constitutional provisions for the election of a 
President. It will be seen that the power of election is not 
given directly to the people or even to the authorities in each 
State. All that a State legislature is empowered to do in the 
matter is to prescribe the mode of electing a body of electors 
to give their votes on behalf of the State. The election is then 
made by the body of electors so appointed. 

The Constitutional provisions above cited give but a very 
inadequate idea of the methods by which a Presidential Elec- 
tion is conducted. Instead of bodies of electors being appointed 
with unlimited discretion to vote for any qualified person, 
electors are chosen practically under a pledge to support some 
particular candidate, a pledge which is never violated; so that 
it is fully understood that a voter, in giving a vote for an elector, 
gives it really to the candidate for the Presidency whose name 
stands at the top of the voting ticket. 

The method of choosing electors in each State is left by 
the Constitution to be determined by the State legislature. 
Practically the matter is now settled in each State by popular 
election; and there is no representation of the tainority ; so 
that whichever Party ticket obtains most votes in a State, the 
candidates of that Party are held to be the candidates favoured 
by the State, and the votes of the minority are altogether lost. 
The success of a candidate, then, is determined by the amount 
of voting power in the States in which he has obtained a 
majority. That power, as we have already explained, depends 
in each State upon the number of its representatives in Con- 
gress, 

We have said that the electors are chosen to vote for some 
specified candidate, and that this understanding is faithfully 
carried out. But how does one become a Party candidate ? 
That a person unsolicited should offer himself as a candidate 
for the Presidency is of course out of the question. The 
method of selecting the respective candidates has varied con- 
siderably since the establishment of the American Union, but 
is now pretty well settled, in the manner we shall presently 
describe. 
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The politicians in the United States are divided into par- 
ties, of which the principal are the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats. The main point of difference between them in recent 
years has been the tariff question. The Republicans are staunch 
Protectionists: the Democrats are, by comparison, Free Traders, 
This was the main issue of the Presidential Election of 1888, 
The Democrats objected to the favouritism of an unequal sys- 
tem of tax legislation, whereby the cost of the necessaries of 
life was unjustifiably increased ; and they pointed to the “demo- 
ralising surplus” of 125 million dollars in the Federal Treasury, 
arising from superfluous taxation. The Republicans, on the other 
hand, insisted that Protection must be maintained in the national 
interests, and that the needed reduction of the national revenue 
might be effected “by such a revision of the tariff laws as will 
tend to check the imports of such articles as are produced by our 
people, and the production of which gives employment to our 
labour, and by the release from import duties of those articles of 
foreign production, except luxuries, the like of which cannot be 
produced at-home,” They were further opposed to the introduction 
of Chinese labour. 

Besides the Republicans and the Democrats, there are some 
other parties, such as the Populists or People’s Friends, the Sil- 
verites or partisans of a silver currency, the Socialists and the 
Prohibitionists. The two latter are not of any great political 
importance; but, as we shall presently explain, the Populists and 
Silverites supported the Democratic candidate in the election of 
1896, and their support was expected by politicians to be for- 
midable. 

Each Party has its meetings, its committees, its local and 
national conventions for the selection of candidates for public 
offices. When the time arrives for the selection of a candidate 
for the Presidency, the nomination is made by a national conven- 
tion of the Party, such national convention being composed of 
delegates from local conventions in the several States, the number 
of delegates in each State being twice as many as the number of 
votes to which the State is entitled. Then there is a roll-call of 
the States, and the candidates for nomination are proposed and 
seconded, and the issue is decided by ballot. In the nominating 
convention of the Democratic Party it is necessarv for a candidate 
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to obtain the votes of two-thirds of the voters in order to be 
accepted as the candidate of the Party. In the Republican con- 
vention it is sufficient to obtain a majority of all the delegates 
voting. But where there are several candidates who have been 
proposed and seconded, it will not often happen that any one of 
them will obtain even a simple majority at the first ballot. The 
proceedings, therefore, will have to be repeated until some one 
candidate obtains the requisite majority of votes; he is then 
accepted as the Party candidate for the Presidency. Of course there 
is no legal obligation upon individual voters to support the Party 
tickets ; and it not unfrequently happens that the Party nominee 
fails to secure the entire support of his Party. This has been 
conspicuously the case in the election of 1896. 

The nomination of Party candidates takes place not later than 
the month of July in each fourth year. On the Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November the electors in each State are appointed ; 
on the first Wednesday in December they meet to give their 
votes; and by the first Wednesday in the following January they 
must forward their lists of persons voted for to the President of 
the Senate. On the second Wednesday in February Congress 
must be in Session, and set about the task of counting the votes ; 
and on the fourth of March the elected President comes into office. 

Under the present practice, as the State electors are pledged 
to support the Party candidate favoured by the majority of voters 
in the State, the question of the Presidency is really settled on 
the Tuesday after the first Monday in November. Accordingly 
the Presidential contest of 1896 may now be considered as settled 
by the victory of Mr. William McKinley, of Ohio; but the issues 
of the present election are so important that we desire to add some 
observations upon the candidates and their respective principles. 

Mr. McKinley, the candidate of the Republican Party, is well- 
known in this country as the author of a Tariff Act of a stringent 
Protectionist character. He was the representative of “sound 
money ” and Protectionist principles. His opponent, Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan, of Nebraska, represented Free Trade, Bimetallism 
with free unlimited coinage of silver, and war against landlords 
and capitalists generally. The tariff question was not brought for- 
ward prominently as in 1888, but was put into the background. 
The issue was fought out upon the question whether debts should 
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or should not be demandable in gold. The question on which 
the nation had to decide was brought out very clearly by Mr. 
Carlisle, one of the leading Democrats, in a speech at the 
Manhattan Club, in which he denounced this new departure of 
the Democratic Party to which he belonged. His aim (he said) 
was to recall the Democracy of to-day, of whom multitudes were 
seeking strange gods, to the ancient faith of that ancient Party. 
He defined the principles of the Party as “sound money, just 
and equal taxation, economy in public expenditure, honesty and 
fidelity in the discharge of official duties, and strict observance 
of the lines of the Constitution in all departments of Government.” 
Then he continued : 


“If there has been any economical policy tenaciously held by the 
Democratic Party, it has been that the currency used by the people in the 
transaction of their business shall always be maintained on a sound basis, 
and that the notes of banks shall be redeemed by specie, and that 
nothing but specie shall be made legal tender in payment of debts. Now 
we are asked to condemn this sound policy, and repudiate this stable basis, by 
authorising the free, unlimited coinage of silver, which would make legal tender a 
silver dollar of about half the value of the gold legal-tender dollar—in other 
words, there is proposed, instead of an enduring currency on the gold standard, 
where it was placed by the Democratic Party under Andrew Jackson [President, 
1829-1837], a depreciated currency such as that of China, Japan, Mexico, and the 
Republics of South America. We are asked to adopt a policy which will result in 
silver Monometallism. This is the great question which must be settled by the 
Democratic Party. It cannot be evaded if we would. It ought not to be evaded 
if we could.” 


It will now be understood that the policy represented by 
Mr. Bryan involved a repudiation of the obligation to pay 
debts in gold. Creditors, according to this policy, would have 
to be satisfied with the payment of their debts-in silver coins 
of the same denomination, but of half the market value. This 
policy received considerable support in the silver-mining districts 
of the West, and also among the debtor classes of the Union, 
as opposed to the creditor classes. The creditor classes 
prevailed mainly in the East; the debtor classes in the West 
and South; Mr. McKinley’s supporters would accordingly be 
found mainly in the Eastern States; Mr. Bryan’s in the West 
and South. : 

In order to protest against the policy of Mr. Bryan, and to 
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nominate a rival candidate, the Convention of the National Demo- 
cratic Party, otherwise known as the Sound-Money Convention, 
assembled at Indianopolis on the 2nd of September. The dele- 
gates were elected in the usual way, by Conventions of Democrats 
who refused to accept the revolutionary schemes of Mr. Bryan 
and his supporters. The organisers of this movement were for 
the most part business-men—merchants, bankers, lawyers—rather 
than politicians. Mr. Flower, ex-Governor of New York, being 
elected chairman, claimed that that convention represented the 
true Democracy as opposed to populism and anarchy. Free silver 
(he said) was only a cloak assumed by Mr. Bryan and those behind 
him to conceal more revolutionary measures against the law and 
the prosperity of the country. He denounced Mr. Bryan’s en- 
deavour to array class against class and to arouse the passions 
of the people. Under free coinage [of silver] the railroads would 
not be able to pay expenses without a general and material 
reduction of wages. 

The resolutions agreed upon by the Sound-Money Convention 
denounced the Chicago platform, and insisted that the goid 
standard must be maintained, and opposition was expressed to 
the free and unlimited coinage of silver and the compulsory pur- 
chase of bullion. 

But how, it may be asked, has this silver crisis arisen? To 
answer this question it is necessary to go back to the year 1878. 
By the Silver Act of that year, the Government were required to 
purchase every month not less than two million dollars’ worth 
and not more than four million dollars’ worth of silver bullion for 
coinage into silver dollars. Practically the amount of bullion pur- 
chased monthly under the Act did not exceed the minimum 
amount of two million dollars’ worth. At that time an ounce 
of silver was worth about a dollar of gold, the par value of silver 
being 1°29 dollars per ounce. 

By the year 1890 the ounce of silver had fallen to 80 cents. 
In July of that year an Act of Congress was passed repealing the 
Act of 1878, and providing for the purchase, each month, of 44 
million ounces of silver bullion at the market price, to be paid for 
in Treasury notes of the United States in denominations of be- 


tween one dollar and one thousand dollars. These Treasury notes 
were to be a direct legal tender for all debts, except where a 
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different medium was expressly stipulated for in the contract. 
The results of this Act were at first equivocal, but in the year 
1893 a disastrous crisis occurred. Serious depression in business 
prevailed throughout the whole country. There was a great 
falling off in trade. A statement of the Treasury showed, in 
respect of silver bullion purchased, a loss of 55 million dollars, owing 
to the depreciation of silver. In this crisis President Cleveland 
called an extraordinary Session of Congress to meet on August 
7th. He attributed the depression to the Silver Purchase Act of 
1890, and recommended its repeal. Accordingly, one of the first 
acts of the Congress was to repeal the provision for compulsory pur- 
chase of bullion. The Act of Congress by which this repeal was 
effected nevertheless declared it to be the policy of the United 
States to continue the use of gold and silver, and to coin both 
gold and silver into money of equal intrinsic and exchangeable 
value, such value to be secured by international agreement or 
safeguards of legislation, to maintain, in fact, a Bimetallist standard. 
But how is it possible to maintain such a standard? The relative 
market value of gold and silver is a matter beyond the power of 
legislation, or even of international agreement. If a legislature 
enacts that coined gold is to bear a fixed proportion in value to 
the same weight of coined silver, it will sooner or later follow that 
the ratio of the market values of the metals diverges from the ratio 
so laid down by authority, in which case, by what is known as 
Gresham’s law, the underrated coin tends to disappear, and the 
overrated coin is alone current. Let us illustrate this proposition 
by an example. Suppose it is laid down by authority that the 
value of coined silver is to the value of the same weight of coined 
gold as I to 16, but owing to an increase in the production of silver 
its market value sinks, is depreciated by one-half, so that the market 
value of the metal is as 1 to 32. Then the gold coin tends to 
disappear, for as a coin it is (in terms of silver) just half its value 
in bullion. A debtor who has the choice of paying his debts in 
gold or silver will make the payment in silver. He can make 
better use of gold than pay his debts with it. By turning it into 
bullion he may receive, in silver, twice the nominal value of the 
gold coin. A so-called Bimetallism, then, must lead to Mono- 
metallism in one form or another; and, considering the great 
depreciation in the value of silver in the United States, a system 
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of Bimetallism would sooner or later become a system of silver 
Monometallism. 

The comparative share of responsibility of parties in the 
United States in bringing on the monetary crisis is dealt with by 
a letter addressed by Mr. T. G. Shearman to Zhe Times, and 
appearing in that journal on Saturday, September 3rd. It was 
one of a series of letters on the political situation in the United 
States, and is written in support of the Democratic Sound-Money 
Convention. Mr. Shearman considers that the Republican Party 
was solely responsible for the first issue of irredeemable paper 
money, and for keeping Government paper afloat by forcible 
legai-tender rules. He reminds the readers of The Times that 
the Democratic judges in the highest Court declared such acts 
unconstitutional, and then the Republican Party deliberately 
packed the Supreme Court with new judges selected for their 
known opinions to the contrary, and thus a paper currency far 
worse than a silver currency was forced upon the country by 
the action of the Republican Party. The issue of silver dollars 
in 1878 was forced upon the country as much by the Republicans 
as by the Democrats. But the fact was that, for twenty years 
down to 1894, the people of the United States never heard a 
word in favour of the single gold standard : every politician 
talked Bimetallism, and demanded free silver coinage, provided 
England would consent. Were the farmers of the South and 
the miners of the West much to blame if they believed in free 
coinage as the sovereign remedy which all their political leaders 
declared it to be? Mr. Shearman concluded by anticipating that 
at the Presidential Election of 1900 the Democratic Party would 
come together upon a basis which may be roughly described as free 
banking, free trade, and (probably) an income tax. On this basis 
it would win a great victory, with satisfaction to the whole country, 
although such a programme would be in a minority to-day. 


H. N. MOZLey. 





The International Socialist Congress and its 


Lessons. 





JAKE next the Report of the Economic Com- 
mission. It was of great length, but I shall give 
only one or two of its sentences, It contained 
two very sane recommendations, namely, “ An 
Eight Hours’ Labour Day,” and “ International 
Factory and Labour Protection Laws,” recom- 
mendations which will find a wide response in 
this country amongst many who are very far from calling them- 
selves Socialists; but it soon fell back into the same senseless 
groove as the others. It recommended “the abolition of all tariffs, 
of duties on articles of consumption, and of exportation premiums.” 
It added :— 








“The trade union struggle of the workers is indispensable to resist the 
tyranny of capital. Without trade unions no living wage and no shortening of 
the hours of labour can be expected. By this struggle, however, the exploita- 
tion of labour will only be lessened and not abolished. This can only be 
done by society taking over the complete control of all means of production, 
distribution, and exchange.” 


The proposal to “abolish all tariff and exportation premiums” 
as a means of improving the condition of the working-class will 
provoke a smile from the British workman. He will say that he 
thought he had these advantages already, side by side with his 
impoverished condition, but of course the gentlemen at Queen's Hall 
must know best. And as to the value of Trades Unions, well, 
there are two sides to that question as to most others, He has 
been a member of his union now for thirty years, during which 
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time he has paid a goodly sum into it. It is true that the 
union, in return, has kept his wage up to the level of his fellow- 
workmen engaged in the same trade and in the same district, 
and he is not forgetful of that fact. But that wage is, after all, 
only a subsistence wage, governed, on the one side, by his barest 
needs, and, on the other, by the surplus labour that is always 
standing idle in the labour market. And, candidly, he must con- 
fess that he does not think his union strong enough to remove 
that surplus labour or to absorb it. He thinks it wants a stronger 
hand than the union’s for that job. This is what the British 
workman will say to himself when he reads that sentence about 
the value of Trades Unions, and he will not be far wrong. With 
regard to the high-flown sentence about “taking over the complete 
control of all means of production, distribution, and exchange,” 
its authors are, here as elsewhere, careful not to commit them- 
selves to particulars. In their mouths the sentence may mean 
anything or nothing. Here they are content to demand only 
the “control” of the means of production, &c.; at other times 
they require the “means” themselves to be handed over to them. 
Possibly the users of the two phrases see no difference between 
them. In any case it is perhaps permissible to ask these gentle- 
men how they propose to acquire either the “control” of the 
means or the “means” themselves, when they have “conquered 
political power” and entered into their kingdom? Do they pro- 
pose to buy out the present controllers or possessors? If so, who 
will that either benefit or injure? When the late Duke of Marl- 
borough, in deference to Radical clamour, commuted his pension 
of £4,000 a year, he got over £100,000 for it, and this capital 
sum, at once invested, has, I understand, afforded, ever since, in 
interest alone, an annual sum considerably greater than the 
original pension. Who was benefited and who injured by this 
transaction? Clearly the Duke of Marlborough was not injured, 
for he had his £4,000 annually as before, plus £100,000. Clearly, 
also, the country was not benefited; for if the £100,000 could 
procure £4,000 a year for the Duke of Marlborough, it could 
have done the same for the Government, and the principal would 
have remained its instead of becoming his. If results similar to. 
this were to follow the acquisition by the State of the control 
of the means of production, where would the advantage to the 
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workers come in? Possibly, however, the Socialists may say that 
they do not propose to buy but simply to take what they want, 
without giving any compensation therefor. In that case, no doubt, 
the matter is much simpler. Under such a plan somebody would 
certainly be bound to suffer, although it is not quite so clear 
that anybody would be benefited. But if that is the sense in 
which our Socialist friends wish us to understand their meaning, 
would it not be more in keeping with the character of brave, 
straightforward reformers, which they give themselves, if they were 
to say so plainly? 

Let us look at one more report—it will be the last. Here 
are its principal specific recommendations :— 


“1, The abolition of standing armies, and the establishment of a national 


citizen force. 
“2. The establishment of tribunals of arbitration to regulate peaceably 


disputes between nations. 

“3. The final decision on the question of war or peace to be vested 
directly in the people in cases where the Governments refuse to accept the 
decision of the tribunal of arbitration.” 


In reading over this precious document, one finds it hard to 
believe that its authors are really serious. The incredible folly 
exhibited by Congress in the other reports becomes wisdom itself 
beside this last deliverance. So preposterous is it that one would 
certainly pass it by as unworthy of attention, if regard was only 
to be had to its intrinsic qualities. But inasmuch as it is the 
collective declaration of the Congress on a great vital question, 
one has no option but to examine it. But, first, let us note 
one or two remarks made in the course of the debate, remarks 
that throw additional light on the views of individual delegates, 
and that are too good to be lost. One gentleman, a Dr. Pank- 
hurst, from Manchester, was afraid that the Governments of Europe 
might misunderstand the desires of Congress as expressed in the 
first paragraph. They might think that Congress would be satis- 
fied with a gradual or partial disarmament. Now, that was not 
the case. Socialists wanted peace, total peace, and they wanted 
it at once. Therefore he suggested the insertion of the word 
“simultaneous” before “abolition,” which amendment, he added, 
the nations would understand, and all disarm at once. Congress 
thought the gentleman’s suggestion was not at all a bad one, and 
put it in the resolution. Then a lady delegate, whose name it 
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would be unkind to give, fired by Dr. Pankhurst’s success, wanted 
to move a mutually congratulatory resolution @ propos of the 
Venezuelan controversy, coupled with a demand to take the whole 
business out of the hands of “those fellows, Olney and Salisbury.” 
The lady, however, did not explain into whose hands she pro- 
posed to put the business taken away from Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Olney, and Congress, suspecting, possibly, that she meant to 
take charge of it herself, assisted, perhaps, by Dr. Pankhurst, 
declined to have anything to do with her proposal. Lastly, a 
Mr. Bax, a member of the Fabian Society, pointed out that the 
proposal to vest the decision of peace or war with the people 
themselves would really defeat its own object, for the people them- 
selves were, in this country, at least, always and notoriously much 
more eager for war than were their rulers. Mr. Bax’s warning, 


however, fell on unwilling ears. In the first place, the members 


of the Fabian Society, although most superior ‘persons, are not 
welcome delegates at Socialist Congresses. They are “suspects” ; 
in some cases not without cause. In the second place, it is an 
article of faith in the orthodox Socialist creed that the People 
-with a large P—can do no wrong. Therefore, Mr. Bax’s words 
were high treason, his arguments were set scornfully aside, and his 
proposal to omit the third paragraph overwhelmingly rejected. 
But, to the report itself. Firstly, I should like to ask, Do 
the Socialist leaders really believe, as they say in effect in this 
report, that standing armies are maintained not so much for the 
defence of their respective countries as for the propping up of 
the capitalistic system? I do not believe they do. I credit them 
with more intelligence, and am persuaded that they know perfectly 
well that the absurd language of this report is the merest clap- 
trap, whose chief, if not sole, purpose is simply to tickle the ears 
of the groundlings. Furthermore, I am quite certain that if any 
one of the best six men in this very Congress was summoned 
to-morrow to the supreme direction of affairs in his own country, 
he would not, in the present state of Europe, take a singie step 
towards disarmament. The fact is, of course, that no nation in 
Europe dare disarm while the others remain armed. Te do so 
would be to court destruction. Some of the European Powers 
would be only too glad to relieve their shoulders of a large 
portion of the burden which their present enormous armaments 
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impose on them, if only they could do so with safety. Italy is 
one example, and England is another. But there are other Powers 
whom no inducement will persuade to lay down any portion of 
their arms. Russia is one of these; France is another. Russia’s 
ceaseless hunger for the lands of other nations can only be fed 
by gigantic forces constantly maintained, and she is not going to 
disarm if she can help it. If she is to be stayed in her aggres- 
sion, force, and force alone, will stay her. With France, her deter- 
mination to recover Alsace and Lorraine is her one overmastering 
passion, a passion with which even the Socialists of France are 
thrilled ; and, until that passion is gratified, there will be no dis- 
armament with Frenchmen. And as long as these two great 
Powers remain armed to the teeth, the one for aggression, the 
other for revenge, the rest of Europe must also remain armed in 
sheer self-defence. These are the simple facts of the situation, and 
they are just as well known to the Socialist leaders as they are 
to the man in the street. Yet, for the sake of maintaining their 
personal positions as leaders of what they call “the Social Revo- 
lution,” these gentlemen have to pretend to an ignorance that they 
do not really possess, and clamour for a course of action that 
they know cannot possibly be adopted. 

With regard to the proposal to “establish tribunals of arbitra- 
tion to regulate peaceably disputes between nations,” the suggestion 
is really too ridiculous for words. What rounded formula from 
a “peaceful” council, sitting, let us say, in Geneva, will stay the 
footsteps of the White Bear on the northern sides of the Balkans? 
What beautiful phrases about the sinfulness of war and the virtues 
of peace will assuage the consuming thirst of France to recover 
her “lost provinces”? You cannot hold a live coal in your hand 
by merely thinking of the frosty Caucasus, And if the “peaceful 
tribunal” agrees that Alsace and Lorraine must be given back to 
France—thus appeasing Aer fury—-how is the award to be enforced 
at Berlin? Would Dr. Pankhurst like to carry it to the German 
capital? If he did, I am afraid that the Socialists of England 
would lose one of their wisest guides, and Manchester one of its most 
distinguished citizens. No doubt the decisions of a representative 
European. tribunal cou/d be enforced upon any one Power. But 
they could only be enforced by the exercise of force, and that 


would mean European war. Furthermore, Europe would not have 
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at its disposal the force necessary to enforce its decisions unless 
it was armed as fully as it is to-day; for a lesser degree of 
armedness—if I may use the word—would be inadequate to the 
task before it. Finally, if two or more Powers combined against 
the tribunal—a quite conceivable contingency—the tribunal] would 
not be able, without tremendous exertions and exhausting sacrifices 
on the part of the remaining Powers, to enforce its decisions at 
all. As a matter of fact—and practical statesmen know it—the 
present preparedness of Europe for war is the very best possible 
security for peace. Russia may be aggressively, and France re- 
vengefully, inclined ; but as long as Austria and England remain 
armed and mutually friendly, Russia will walk warily around the 
little kingdoms and principalities in South-Eastern Europe that still 
intervene between her and Constantinople ; and as long as Germany 
and Italy remain armed and the Triple Alliance lasts, France will 
chafe but will keep on her own bank of the Rhine. But once 
let Austria and England and Germany and Italy disarm, and the 
peace of Europe would not be worth an hour’s purchase. These 
things are either known to the Socialist leaders, or they are not known. 
I believe, as I have said, that they are known. But in either case, 
these gentleman stand self-condemned. If they do not know these 
facts of common knowledge, they are hardly qualified to lead a 
great international movement. If they do know them and yet 
deny them: if they bear false witness against Society merely to 
inflame the class animosities of their ignorant followers and to 
maintain their own personal positions ; then, surely they are un- 
worthy even to take part in any movement of any kind, inter- 
national or otherwise. The combination of incapacity and in- 
sincerity displayed by these gentlemen, alike in their proceedings 
in Congress and in their declarations on the various subjects 
brought before them there, stamps them, I submit, as quite unfitted 
to perform the great task they have imposed upon themselves— 
namely, the economic emancipation of the working-class; and 
justifies me in saying that, not only did the Congress fail, and 
fail utterly, but that its failure was richly earned by the faults 
and shortcomings of its own leaders, 

In dismissing this International Socialist Congress from our 
thoughts it would be as well, perhaps, to note some of the lessons 
that it teaches. These lessons are twofold; first to the Govern- 
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ments and next to the peoples of Europe. The lesson to the 
Governments is the wisdom of liberty and toleration. From be- 
ginning to end the organisers of the Congress were left entirely free 
in their movements, as far as the Government of this country was 
concerned. They solemnly drafted and as solemnly published 
their imposing preliminary announcements. They held their orga- 
nising meetings, quarrelled amongst themselves, made it up again, 
and issued fresh announcements, without anybody taking the slightest 
notice of them. They held their “Great Hyde Park Demonstra- 
tion,” marching in procession through the West End of London, 
with bands playing and colours flying, and no one to say them 
nay. And, finally, they held their Congress in one of the finest 
halls in the capital, and although their proceedings for days were 
so riotous that the proprietors of the building threatened to turn 
them out, no officer of the English law ever crossed its threshold. 
And with what result? Why, this: that the discontented elements 
fell upon one another instead of on the common enemy, and ex- 
pended all their fraternal force in fratricidal struggle. Communists 
and anti-Communists; Anarchists and Collectivists ; Parliamen- 
tarians and anti-Parliamentarians ; Old Unionists and New Union- 
ists; Social Democratic Federationists and members of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party; all fell upon one anothers’ necks in that 
particular fraternal manner first inaugurated by brother Cain. It 
was, in fact, a case of happy despatch! Now, how different 
everything would have been if our Government had _ but 
adopted the Continental method of dealing with Socialist Con- 
gresses and obliged with a little persecution! The ranks of the 
dissidents would have closed up with a snap; Messrs, Singer and 
Nieuwenhuis would have shaken hands; Messrs. Cornellissen and 
Lafargue would have sworn eternal friendship ; and even the editor 
of Justice might have been moved to write not unfairly about the 
Independent Labour Party. The sympathy of the British public 
would have gone out to the martyred heroes, many converts would 
have been made, and the Congress would have wound up in a 
blaze of triumph. This, then, is the lesson to the Governments of 
Europe. Let them henceforth put no obstacles in the way of 
these gatherings, but rather let them accord them every facility. 
The elements of self-destruction are in the very blood of the 
Socialist revolutionary movement, and, if allowed free play, they 
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will be ample security for public order even in the streets of 


Moscow. 

The lesson to the European working-class is not so cheering, 
Some of these, no doubt, have looked to this Congress with wistful 
eyes and longing hearts, hoping that, at last, light would break 
through the clouds. and deliverance appear in sight. There were 
good men to be gathered at that Congress ; men who had fought and 
suffered in “the cause” for many years in their own countries, 
and, perhaps, when they all got together they would think of 
something—something that would help to lighten the load of 
the weary toilers Alas for the hopes of these weary ones! 
Their “leaders” could not think of anything—at least, of nothing 
better than quarrelling amongst themselves, and mouthing the 
stale old phrases about “ capitalists” and “workers” and “ govern” 
ments,” and “the social revolution”! That was all. To the English 
working-class the Congress must have conveyed a special lesson. 
For some time now there have been gentlemen going up and 
down the country preaching a new doctrine in politics—namely, 
that neither of the two great parties in the State care really for 
the working-man; that they both use him only as a pawn in 
the game they play against each other, giving him only, from 
time to time, such meagre instalments of his rights as he insists on, 
and as are absolutely necessary to secure his support at clection 
times. The case presented by these new teachers seemed a strong 
one ; their facts were undeniable, their reasoning sound, and their 
conclusions unavoidable. And so it came to pass that, on the 
invitation of these new teachers, a goodly number of English 
working-men formed themselves into a Third Party, which was 
to look after the interests of the workers, as workers, solely, and 
have nothing at all to do with either the Conservatives or the 
Liberals. It was a beautiful ship that set out to sea; but it would 
almost seem as if it has foundered, or, at least, is in danger of 
foundering, in mid-ocean, The Independent Labour Party was 
represented at the late Congress by over one hundred delegates, The 
Social Democratic Federation had about an equal number. These 
two bodies are said to have certain small distinguishing marks, 
known to their own members; but to the outer eye of the non- 
elect, they appear to be almost identical. They both subscribe 
unreservedly to the economic doctrines of Marx. They both 
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believe in political, z¢, Parliamentary, action; and they both 
repudiate the old political parties, and declare for a separate and 
independent party of the workers. Yet, in spite of this practical 
identity of principle and policy, these two bodies were in open 
and bitter conflict right through the Congress! The statement 
seems incredible, but it is quite true. For almost every vacant 
office in Congress they ran rival nominees, and when one of the 
bodies could not carry a man of its own, it voted solid for an 
outsider rather than for the nominee of the other! And what 
was the cause of this strange behaviour? The cause was simply 
personal jealousies and faction rivalry. To begin with, each 
faction strove to outdo its rival in the number of its delegates. 
Over the devices employed in this connection I draw a charitable 
veil. i do not know which of the factions had the honour of 
counting amongst its number the gentleman who, in his own 
person, represented the whole of Australia, and who, from time 
to time, when the roll was called, convulsed the Congress by 
solemnly answering that Australia was “unanimously” for, or 
against, as the case might be, the question being voted on. But 
be that as it may, the struggle for preponderance was almost a tie: 
the numbers being a little over one hundred delegates to each. While 
this preliminary contest was proceeding, the burning question of 
the Anarchists’ admission to Congress came to the front, and 
Mr. Keir-Hardie, the chairman of the Independent Labour Party, 
thinking, doubtless, to do a smart stroke of business, and 
strengthen his position by increasing the number of his friends, 
plumped boldly for these interesting gentlemen—the Social De- 
mocratic Federation having already declared emphatically against 
them. In taking this step, however, Mr. Hardie, it soon appeared, 
had committed one of his not infrequent errors of judgment. 
He obtained, it is true, the support of the Anarchists in Congress 
itself, but that support was of no use to him, inasmuch as no 
question specially affecting him or his party came before the col- 
lective assembly. It was in the separate meetings of the British 
Section that all purely British business was transacted; and Mr. 
Hardie’s action, revealing, as it did, that gentleman’s readiness 
to ally himself even with the Anarchists if thereby he could 
advance his own position, alienated from him the votes of many 
friends in that Section, votes that he otherwise would certainly 
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have received and that would have given him the victory over 
his successful rivals. Moreover, and unfcrtunately for the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, its secretary, Mr. Tom Mann, supported 
his leader's foolish manceuvre, and thus the whole party suffered 
a measure of discredit that it may never be able to erase. 

What is the lesson which the English working-class will draw 
from this miserable business? It is that neither to the Indepen- 
dent Labour Party nor to the Social Democratic Federation can 
they look for effective help in their efforts to improve their condi- 
tion, so long as these bodies are conducted on their present lines 
and controlled by their present leaders. During the sittings of 
the late Congress these leaders sat helpless, unable to lift the 
proceedings out of the sterile rut in which they were being 
dragged along, unable to control the storms and conflicts that 
were making these proceedings a farce, unable to speak a word 
of wisdom and practical common-sense necessary to save the 
declarations of the Congress on the various questions that were 
submitted to it from foolishness and contempt. By their failure 
to do these things these gentlemen, I submit, proved themselves 
incapable of leading the English working-class movement to a 
successful issue, and unfitted for the positions they now hold. 
Socialism may have a message for the workers of all lands—a 
message of glad tidings—that is a question I do not now discuss, 
But if it has such a message it will need, in order to make the 
message clear, wiser and more courageous exponents than those 
who, to-day, occupy the public view. 


MALTMAN BARRY. 





The Growth of the Speakership 





a leading incident during the last General Election 

with reference to the propriety of contesting the 

representation of Carlisle with Mr. Gully, who 

had been elected Speaker of the late Parlia- 

ment, and then, on Mr. Gully’s being returned 

as a Member to the House of Commons, the 
question of offering opposition to his being re-elected to the Chair 
illustrate the growth and development of the great office of First 
Commoner. 

The course of events indisputably proves that the Speaker- 
ship has been subject to many important changes which have 
taken place without any enactment of law or direct and con- 
scious alteration in Parliamentary procedure and practice. The 
growth of the Speakership has many points of analogy to the 
growth of the British Constitution. The words of Professor 
Freeman with respect to the British Constitution are eminently 
applicable to the Speakership. “We have,” he wrote, “a whole 
system of political morality and a whole code of precepts for 
the guidance of public men, which will not be found in any 
page of the statute or common law,’—-or, we may add, in the 
rules of the procedure of the House of Commons,—* but which 
is in practice almost universally accepted.” Viscount Peel, while 
still the occupant of the Chair of the House of Commons, on 
the eve of his resignation, which had been then publicly an- 
nounced, remarked in a speech at the board of one of the City 
Companies that he was the successor of a series of Presidents 
of the House of Commons, the first of whom, Sir Thomas 
Hungerford, had been Speaker so far back as 1376. The chasm, 
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however, of upwards of 500 years, which separates the Speaker- 
ship of Sir Thomas Hungerford from that of Viscount Peel, has 
effected an astonishing revolution in the nature and character 
of the office. 

A recital of some of the principal changes in the office of 
the Speaker, which have been the silent work of the develop- 
ment of constitutional principles, will accordingly be of interest. 

In a speech delivered at Warwick, in his own constituency, 
on the 29th October, 1889, Mr. Speaker Peel, in response to the 
toast of “Our Member,” thus referred to the office of Speaker : 
“He should not touch upon the very verge even of politics: 
his official position prevented him; his inclination strongly drew 
him away from it” (Zzmes, Oct. 30, 1889). It has been stated 
in an article written in Zhe Quarterly Review of April, 1876, 
that the Speaker of the House of Commons at that time—Mr. 
rand—and his two immediate predecessors had not after their 
election to the Chair ever entered the political clubs of which 
they were members, fearing lest such a course might cast any 
imputation on their strict impartiality. Again, Mr. Speaker Peel, 
when, after his first election to the Chair, he was subjected to 
a contest for the retention of his seat in the House of Com- 
mons, at the General Election of 1885, forbore from entering into 
any political controversy, and simply submitted himself to the 
electors—a precedent which has been adopted by Mr. Gully with 
his constituents at Carlisle in the recent General Election. The 
tendency of constitutional morality to establish in the Speakership 
of the House of Commons a judicial rather than a political office 
is strongly marked, and is still in course of progress. Let us 
trace it in some of its principal steps. 

The number of early Speakers of the House of Commons is 
large, as they only presided over one or, at the utmost, two Par- 
liaments, with the exception of Roger Flower, “ Esq.,” the first 
below the degree of knighthood appointed to the office, who was 
Speaker in the reign of Henry VII, and was four times elected 
to the Chair. With Spencer Compton, however, commenced the 
permanent character of the office of Speaker. Elected unanimously 
on the accession of George I., Mr. Speaker Compton was retained 
in the Chair during the entire reign. The Speaker’s rank and 
eiiciency as a judicial officer have been promoted by this per- 
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manency. With one exception, made under peculiar circumstances 
(that of Sir Fletcher Norton in 1780), there has been no attempt 
before the Reform Bill to expel even an obnoxiows Speaker or 
to anticipate the vacancy which a voluntary resignation might 
occasion. Once since the Reform Act, in 1835, in the case of 
Sir Charles Manners Sutton, a former Speaker, was not, on 
being nominated for the Chair, re-elected. These were, however, 
isolated cases. The principle is thus laid down by Sir Robert 
Peel, speaking as leader of Opposition on the second election, on 
i9th August, 1841, of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre to the Chair. 

“It is my intention,” said Sir R. Peel, “on this occasion to act 
upon the principle for which I contended in the year 1835, and 
upon which I acted in the year 1837, on the occasion of the 
re-election of Mr. Abercromby to fill the Chair of this House. In 
conformity with that precedent I shall give my vote in favour of the 
right honourable gentleman whose reappointment has been moved 
and seconded. [ contended for that principle in the first place 
because I thought it most in conformity with the precedents in 
the best periods of the history of the country. In 1727 Mr. 
Speaker Onslow was appointed, and he continued in possession of 
the Chair for thirty-three years. Such continued to be the course 
until Lord North objected to the re-election of Sir Fletcher Norton. 
In 1784, after the great struggle between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox, 
and when the former had a decided majority, Mr. Pitt acquiesced 
in the election of Mr. Speaker Cornwall. In 1806, when Lord 
Grey and Lord Grenville became Ministers of the country, and 
were supported by a large majority, they also acquiesced in the 
re-election of Mr. Abbot. In 1831, soon after the accession of 
Lord Grey to the Government, he acquiesced in the election of 
Mr. Manners Sutton, now Lord Canterbury, and again in 1833 
the Ministers supported his election. The only deviations from 
this course of precedents are to be found in 1780, when Lord 
North resisted the election of Sir Fletcher Norton, and in 1835, 
when the Party opposed to the Government over which I then 
presided objected to the reappointment of Mr. Manners Sutton, | 
contended against the principle then advocated on the other side. 
I did not think it necessary that the person elected to the Chair, 
who had conscientiously and ably performed his duties, should be 
displaced because his political opinions were not consonant to 
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those of the majority of the House. Of course, I do not mean to 
say that that principle ought to be held .as an inflexible and 
invariable rule, it may be perfectly competent to any man to 
object to a re-election on the ground of neglect of duty, or con- 
duct which may show an individual to be incompetent to the 
office.” (Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 3rd Series, 59, pp. 6-7.) 

The permanency of the Speaker’s office would not, however, 
have been in itself sufficient to ensure its strictly judicial cha- 
racter. To secure his perfect independence, and to silence all 
imputations of leaning to the Ministry of the day, the Speaker 
ceased in George III.’s reign to hold any office of profit under 
the Crown; the great Arthur Onslow setting that excellent 
example to which his successors have invariably adhered. The 
statutory provision precluding the Speaker from holding place 
under the Crown would no doubt at the present time be deemed 
superfluous, having regard to the fact that the acceptance by Mr. 
Brand of the honour of K.C.B. while Speaker was a subject of 
Party animadversion. The Speakership has frequently, however, 
in former times been held in conjunction with posts of profit 
under the Crown. Thus Lenthall, Grimstone, Powle, Trevor, all 
held, whilst Speakers of the House of Commons, the post of 
Master of the Rolls. The Mastership of the Rolls was actually 
conferred on Powle, the Speaker of the Convention Parliament of 
William and Mary, not before, but during, his occupation of the 
Chair. The very robes of the Speaker bear testimony to the fact 
that his office was frequently held in conjunction with another. 
The official robes of the President of the House of Commons are 
to this day the robes of the Master of the Rolls. The Speaker 
has, moreover, been, during the period of his tenure of the Chair, a 
Cabinet Minister—thus Robert Harley, the great Earl of Oxford, 
for the last year of his third period of Speakership held the 
seals of office as Secretary of State, and was reputed by courtesy, 
as in fact, to be the leader of the House of Commons; so, too, 
Spencer Compton, during whose Speakership the principle of the 
permanency of the office received its sanction, was himself, while 
in the Chair, the holder of the lucrative offices of Treasurer of 
Chelsea Hospital and Paymaster of the Navy. 

The fixed tenure of the office of Speaker and its indepen- 
dence of the favour of the Crown, while powerful aids to judi- 
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cial impartiality, are further supplemented by the distinct ten- 
dency for upwards of half a century to consider the fact of 
occupancy of the Chair as constituting an insuperable bar to 
any subsequent interference in Party politics. The Speaker's 
services have been for more than two generations rewarded at 
the close of his period of office with a pension and a coronet. 
His continuance as an ex-Speaker in the House of Commons or 
his active promotion of Party principles in the House of Lords, 
would now be justly regarded as highly inconsonant with con- 
stitutional principles and the traditions attached to his status as 
a former Speaker of the House of Commons. How new these 
ideas must be may be gathered from the fact that Sir Thomas 
More and his immediate successor in the Chair of the House 
of Commons, Sir Thomas Audley, resigned the Speakership for 
the Lord Chancellorship, and that Sir John Mitford in 1802 
vacated the Chair of the House of Commons for the Lord 
Chancellorship of Ireland. Harley, who was three times Speaker, 
was subsequently Lord Treasurer and Prime Minister ; Compton, 
who was Speaker during the entire reign of George I., became 
Premier as Earl of Wilmington under George II., and Adding- 
ton, who had been Speaker for twelve years, became in 1801 
First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
nay, more, he actually sat as an ex-Speaker during his whole 
Administration as Prime Minister on the Treasury Bench of the 
House of Commons over which he had presided. It was only 
on his resignation in 1805 that he was raised to the Peerage 
(as Lord Sidmouth), filling subsequently in the Upper House 
the offices of President of the Council, Lord Privy Seal, and 
Home Secretary. 

The presence at the present day of an ex-Speaker in the 
House of Commons, and still more his participation in debate, 
would jar on our notions of constitutional propriety. This is, 
however, only a modern conception. Sir Edward Seymour, the 
head of the Somerset family, was Speaker of the House of 
Commons from 1672 till 1678. He remained for twenty years 
afterwards an active Member of Parliament. In 1710 there were 
no fewer than three exeSpeakers in the House of Commons, all 
of whom had held Cabinet office—Sir J. Littleton, who had 
been Treasurer of the Navy, Mr. John Smith, an ex-Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer, and Sir R. Onslow, an ex-Commissioner of 
the Navy and subsequently a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Again, the severance of the Speakership from political ties, 
aid the close of all hopes of a political career for the holder of 
the office, have produced another result which greatly strengthens 
the Chair in its judicial aspects. The Speaker in a Com- 
mittee of the whole House is entitled to speak and vote like 
aay other Member. Of late years, however, he has generally 
abstained from the exercise of his right. “This punctilious im- 
partiality,” says Sir Erskine May, “was not formerly observed 
by Speakers” (Parliamentary Practice, p. 415). Thus Sir 
Fletcher Norton spoke strongly on the influence of the Crown 
—a highly contentious matter—in April, 1780, and Mr. Speaker 
Grenville on the Regency Question in 1789, and on the ques- 
tion of the abatement of an impeachment by dissolution of 
Parliament in 1790. In December, 1797, Mr. Speaker Addington 
addressed the Committee on assessed taxes, speaking from the 
Gallery of the House of Commons. Mr. Speaker Abbot and 
Mr. Speaker Manners Sutton likewise spoke in Committee on 
matters of critical Party interest. The last occasion on which 
a Speaker took part in debate in Committee on a strictly Party 
question was on the 2nd July, 1834, when Mr. Manners Sutton 
spoke against the principle of a Bill for admitting Dissenters 
to the Universities. Two occasions—the very last of the series 
in which Speakers took part in debate in Committee,—the 
instances of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre on 21st April, 1856, and of Mr. 
Denison on the gth July, 1870, who also voted in Committee, 
had no political bearing whatever. Neither Mr, Brand nor Mr. 
Peel have ever spoken or voted in Committee while Speakers. 
(See May’s Parliamentary Practice, pp. 415-417). 

The immense political influence formerly exercised by a 
Speaker in Committee of the House of Commons may perhaps 
be estimated by the efforts made to attach Mr. Foster, the last 
Speaker of the Irish House of Commons, whose forms and prac- 
tice were identical with those of the British House of Com- 
mons, to the cause of the Union to which he continued bitterly 
opposed, Mr. Pitt actually engaged personally in an attempt 
to influence the Speaker of the Irish Parliament. Writing to 
Lord Cornwallis—the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland—in a letter 
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marked “private,” on November 17th, 1798, Mr. Pitt gives the 
Viceroy an account of his conversation with the Speaker on 
the question of the Union, to which he hopes Mr. Foster will 
give a fair support if made “palatable to him personally.” “It 
would,” Mr. Pitt remarks, “as it seems to me, be well worth 
while for this purpose to hold out to him the prospect of an 
English Peerage, with, if possible, some ostensible situation and 
a provision for life, to which he would naturally be entitled on 
quitting the Chair” (Coruwallis’ Correspondence, I1., p. 440). When 
Mr. Foster shows that he is proof against Mr. Pitt’s influence, 
the English Prime Minister then endeavours to strike the Irish 
Speaker through his son. In another “private” letter to Lord 
Cornwallis he recommends the instant dismissal from office of 
the opponents of the Union. “In particular,” writes Mr. Pitt, 
“it strikes me as essential not to make an exception to this 
line in the instance of the Speaker’s son. No Government can 
stand on a safe and respectable ground which does not show 
that it feels itself independent of him (the Speaker).” (Corn- 
wallis’ Correspondence, IX1., p. 57). 

Within the last decade the rules of procedure adopted by the 
House of Commons have accentuated and increased the judicial 
character of the Speakership. “The Speaker,” said Mr. Henry 
Powle, the Speaker of the Convention Parliament, “is called the 
mouth and tongue of the House which speaks the conceptions of 
the mind. Not that he is to make these conceptions, but pronounce 
what he has in command from the House.” (7ownsend’s History 
of the House of Commons, 1., p. 37). The recent rules of procedure, 
however, which leave it in the discretion of the Speaker to grant or 
refuse the putting of the question for closure, raise his position 
above that of the “mouth of the House” into a judge, whose 
consent must be a condition precedent to an action which, if subject 
to no restraint, might savour of violence or passion. 

The change in the character of the Speakership from a poli- 
tical to a judicial office has not been unnoticed by the text writers. 
“It is not,” writes Mr. Sheldon Amos in 1879, “so very long 
ago that it was the custom for the first trial of strength between 
opposed parties on the reassembling of Parliament after a disso- 
lution to take place in respect to the election of a Speakership. 
The vastly superior practice would now seem to have taken firm 
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root of treating the Speakership as no longer a political office, 
(Fifty Years of the English Constitution, p. 358.) 

The efforts made on the resignation of Mr. Peel in April, 1895, 
to save the House of Commons from a contest, even in the case 
of a legitimate vacancy in the Speakership, and the fact that a 
division on the election of a Speaker had not been challenged 
for upwards of half a century previously, point plainly to the volume 
of public opinion which shrinks from associating the Chair of the 
House of (-mmons with the strife of Party politics. The letters, 
moreover, 01 Sir William Harcourt in the public press, deprecating 
a contest in the constituency for which the Speaker sat in a former 
Parliament, indicate a still further development of the principle by 
which the position of a Speaker, even in electoral matters, is to 
be regarded in the light at least of constitutional morality with 
the inviolability of a judicial office. 

We have travelled some distance from the time when, as in 
1690, in the case of Mr. Powle, the Speaker of one House of 
Commons was not only not re-elected to the Chair in the next 
Parliament, but was unseated by the House, although an Election 
Committee had decided in favour of his election. 


J. G. SwirT MACNEILL. 





A Septet of Stories. 





A CHILD OF THE JaGo. By Arthur Morrison. Methuen & Co. 
PauLa: A SKETCH FROM LIFE. By Victoria Cross. Walter Scott. 

THE CARISSIMA: A MODERN GROTESQUE. By Lucas Malet. Methuen 
& Co 

Tue Story oF Hannan. By W. J. Dawson. Hodder & Stoughton. 

THe Hers-Moon: A Fantasia. By John Oliver Hobbes. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

A Boyar OF THE TERRIBLE. By Fred. Whishaw. I.ongmans, Green 
& Co. 

An UNCROWNED KiNG. By Sydney C. Grier. W. Blackwood & 
Sons. 

Here are seven novels, all of some standing; and the seven present 
as many views, methods of work, and variations of style. Only one, Paula 
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is without some claim to a place in literature; and, of the others, three 
at least may claim not only to take but to keepa jplace, both with con- 
temporary readers and future ‘historians. 

Mr. Arthur Morrison’s Child ‘of the Jago shows, as indeed his Zules 
of Mean Streets showed, a very remarkable power of presenting a picture ; 
if the presentment of the characters were at all on the same plane, his new 
novel would be of the highest order, and so intolerably painful that no 
one could return to it a second time. We are made, almost on every page, 
to see what his persons do, and sometimes to see what they feel, but we 
are not made to fee/ what they feel, or to understand what they are. 
How far this deficiency is the result of a voluntary suppression in obedi- 
ence to the supposed laws of realism—which, so interpreted, should rather 
be called externalism—is a point difficult to decide. But the laws, in 
art, to which a man elects to pay obedience are apt to be those which 
chime with his own dispositions ; and certainly the one or two passages 
where something like analysis: of {character is attempted, have no marked 
note of depth or sincerity. {;Dicky’s endeavour to atone, by the surrepti- 
tious gift of a stolen musical-box, for his theft of the Ropers’ clock is 
admirably told, but utterly unconvincing. One page—almost any page—of 
Tom Sawyer or Huckleberry Finn gives more of the inner workings of 
the boyish mind. In one brief vignette, indeed, fineness of observation is 
keen enough to pierce below mere externals, and to become very nearly 
character drawing. This little picture, rather than the fights, the rob- 
beries, and the flights from avenging justice, is the high-water mark of 
the whole book. “Josh Perrott was at church on Sunday morning, as 
Father Sturt had bid him. Not because of the bidding, but because 
the vicar overtook him and Kiddo Cook in Meakin Street and hauled 
them in, professing to be much gratified at théir punctuality, and charg- 
ing them never to fall away from the habit. The two Jagos, with dubious 
grins, submitted, as they must,and . . . were not altogether sorry they had 
come. It was arest, .. . they had never been in so pleasant a room before. 
There was nothing to do, no constant watch to be kept, no police to 
avoid, and their wits had a holiday. They forgot things. Their courage 
never rose so high as to build the thought, but in truth, pipes would 
have made them happy. . . . And after the Benediction, Father Sturt, from 
his window over the closed shop, saw Josh Perrott and: Kiddo Cook 
guffawing and elbowing fone another up Luck Row. Each was accusing 
the other of having tried to sing.” But in the character of Weech, for 
instance, although every doing and saying recorded of him may be an 
absolute transcript of fact, the transcription is not informed by that 
spark of sympathetic insight which makes every word in the mouth of 
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a fictitious person part of a living portrait. There is no portraiture in 
Mr. Morrison’s book ; there is only a picture with figures. And since it 
is the picture which is important, not the persons nor the events, it would 
have been better if the whole picture had been given us—as the first 
thirteen chapters are—through the eyes of Dicky Perrott. Treated thus, 
the external method would have been the true one; the reader would 
have seen, or rather have shared, the workings of Dicky’s mind, and have 
perceived the actions of the mysterious race of grown-up persons as the 
incalculable phenomena which, to the child, they appear. The book 
would have been a finer and a completer work of art if it ended on 
p. 142. The remaining 200 pages or so add nothing to the picture, and, 
as I said before, it is the picture, not the story which matters. 

As to the truth of the picture, discussion has raged, the criticism having 
mainly followed, in substance, that old lady who said of the Darwinian 
theory: “‘My dear, I don’t believe it is true; and if it is, it ought to be 
hushed up.” That Mr. Morrison’s record is, in detail, not only true but 
also historical, and that he could give chapter and verse for every startling 
incident, I have little doubt. That it represents the whole of life in 
the “Jago” district, or represents it in quite its true proportions, I am 
unable to believe, for reasons mainly autobiographical. Some six years 
ago, as far as I remember, more rather than less, and certainly before the 
County Council had touched the “ Boundary Street area,” I spent some 
hours on each of two afternoons enquiring into the home work of 
women in that area. On one of these occasions I was alone, on the other 
a young lady was with me. Neither she nor I knew any person in the 
place. I went, in the two afternoons, into about a dozen houses and inter- 
viewed about two dozen persons, none of whom had ever seen me before. 
From none of them had I an uncivil word, and by none of them was I 
asked for a penny. Once or twice, besides these two afternoons, I have 
wandered through the nest of Nichol Street alone —carefully, I admit, 
avoiding blind alleys, and walking always as one who knew her way—and 
never have I experienced any annoyance beyond that caused to an outsider 
by the dirt—and the smell—of the houses. Now a district in which a 
solitary, unknown woman can walk about unmolested, not once, but several 
times, can enter houses and interview their inhabitants, is not the abode of 
mere and absolute savagery which Mr. Morrison describes, though it may be 
the scene—at intervals—of all the savagery he records. The badness may 
be all there ; but the badness is not all; and in that point the picture errs. 

To pass from Zhe Child of the Jago to Paula is to feel at once how 
much of his calling Mr. Morrison has learned, and how much there is in 
that calling which many of its followers never learn—and are liked the 
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better by their public for not knowing. The author of Paw/a has an even 
greater inability than Mr. Morrison to make her persons live, and she adds 
to it an inaccuracy in the realisation of her scenery, and a careless approxi- 
mation in the use of words which set her altogether outside the rank of 
those who know how to write. The very second sentence of the book is 
enough to reveal—not the ’prentice hand, for the apprentice is at least 
learning—but the hand of the untaught amateur. “The rain-swept streets 
were deserted, cleared by the icy gusts of wind that came whirling down them 
and making the light flicker till it was blue in the lamp-posts.” The sentence 
lacks, in the first place, any touch of that balance and melody of recurring 
and varying vowels and consonants which form an essential element in any 
chain of words that is to live and linger inthe memory. Since, however, 
excellence in this department is the reward of prolonged and patient study, 
a considerable latitude in failure ought fairly to be allowed to a young author. 
But the sentence in question has other faults not allowable even to a school- 
boy answering an examination paper ; and the chief of these is that it does 
not say what it means. It was not the light, but the lights, that burned 
blue, and they did so, not in the lamp-posts, but in the lamps. The writer 
who says—on the first page too—‘“‘the light flickered till it was blue in the 
lamp-posts,” has either never realised with precision what she means to say, 
or else has no sense of the real value of words. 

There are in the writing of fiction two methods—besides that of knowing 
one’s trade and working industriously at it, which 1s perhaps the best of all. 
One of these is to become, as it were, self-intoxicated, and in that condition 
of excitement to pour out, in a hasty stream of words, the crowding impres- 
sions which hurry before us. This method imparts to the author—I know, 
for I have experienced it—a glowing and delicious sense of omnipotence, as is 
also the case, I am informed, in physical intoxication. One feels inspired, 
when one is, in fact, only inflated. ‘To the producer, the value of work pro- 
duced thus appears to depend upon the agitation of his feelings; what it 
depends upon in reality is the quality of his brain, the aptness of his vo- 
cabulary, and the presence or absence of a certain solidity of judgment, 
such as on the physical plane prevents some men from being fools even 
when they are drunk. This method, if cultivated, as it easily may be, into 
habit, leads naturally to a conviction of one’s own infallibility, an inveterate 
mannerism, and a belief that all criticism of our work is malignity. These re- 
sults may be seen exemplified, even to caricature, in the career of Miss Marie 
Corelli; and in this connection it is perhaps worth remarking that work done 
in this way invariably appeals to the illiterate—of all classes, or, in other 
words, commands a high sale. “ Victoria Cross” is at present but a faint 
and distant follower in the steps of the magnificent author of Barradas ; 
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but there are signs in almost every chapter of Pau/a of the same “ inspira- 
tional” method. “Victoria Cross,” however, is still young as an author, and 
has, moreover, already shown herself able to profit by criticism. She has 
not, indeed, yet shown that she can become a good writer, but it is clear that 
she can become a better one, and also clear that unless she becomes better 
she will become worse. Her chance of improvement lies, first, in the avoid- 
ance of the superlative—her next heroine, for instance, need not be of 
transcendent beauty, avd a triumphant actress, avd a triumphant dramatist at 
two-and-twenty ; and, secondly, in a careful and constant endeavour to know 
precisely what she means to say and then saying it in as few words as possible. 
The process will not be very exhilarating ; and the result probably not nearly 
so acceptable to her present public; but it will have a chance of being 
literature. From the point of view of literature, Paula simply does not 
exist. 

I said just now that there were three ways of writing stories. The third, 
which happens sometimes to some of us, is to have a story tell itself to us, of 
which we feel ourselves little more than the transcribers. The narrative 
unrolls itself before the writer like a dream ; as Stevenson says: “ The Little 
People . . . cantell hima story piece by piece like a serial, and keep him 
all the while in ignorance of where they aim.” There is, perhaps, nothing 
so delightful in the world as the position of the happy scribe whose Brownies 
consent to relate to him a long and a good novel. His sensations are 
widely different from those of the writer working in the condition which i 
have ventured to call self-intoxication ; and the resulting story is apt—which 
is a strange thing—to have particular felicities in the way of cohesion and 
construction, and especially—which is at first sight more paradoxical still— 
to have an air of vital personal experience generally absent from stories pro- 
duced upon the more peculiarly and even exaggeratedly personal plan. 

It would, perhaps, be rash to say that “ Lucas Malet’s” new novel, Zhe 
Carissima, was a tale which thus rather made itself than was deliberately 
made ; but it is at least a tale whose character does not forbid the suggestion. 
As apiece of craftsmanship it is the best thing Lucas Malet has yet done. 
Her style hitherto has been subject to great and grave faults. In Zhe Wages 
of Sin there were whole strings of sentences with never a nominative among 
them, and some, on the other hand, without predicates—a thing which, as 
any grammatical Euclid might truly say, is absurd. In serious passages, 
also, words and phrases were employed, which were not merely slang, but 
very ephemeral slang, and the abuse of the labelling catch-word adjective was 
carried to a Dickens-like extreme, so that the persons of the story carried 
each a special attribute like saints in a medizval picture. In Zhe Carissima 
all these things are bettered. The “vicious locution ”—‘ Discussed that 
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chief wonder of the age, the modern young woman,” whose like ran riot 
through the pages of the previous novel—does indeed leap at us from the 
first of this, but I have not detected any reappearance of it ; and though Mr. 
Perry and his wife are attended far too often by the words “ lop-sided” and 
“rat” in his case, and the words “ moon” and “ clock” in hers, and though 
Mr. Jerrold is always “squat,” these attributions are more bearable when 
the tale told is by one of the actors in it than when they occur in the 
avowed narrative of a practised novelist. The way, indeed, in which the 
whole drama is seen through the eyes of Hammond is extraordinarily skil- 
ful. Here was a subject so complex, so unusual, so near the confines of 
the impossible, so easy to be rendered ridiculous, that any but the lightest 
fingering would destroy it. The manceuvres of Charlotte Perry could only be 
indicated—caught by glimpses and lost again; not analysis only, but even 
exhaustive record, would be too heavy for them. They demanded to be seen 
and reported by an intelligent, but somewhat intermittent observer, who 
must have in himself enough of her own second-rateness to recognise—as 
poor Leversedge is, by very honesty and nobility, congenitally incapable of 
recognising—the shoddy element in her ; and who, in order to see at suffici- 
ently close quarters, must be personally involved in the web of her intrigues. 
All this is achieved not only successfully but triumphantly. Mr. Henry 
James is the only other writer in English who could have done the feat ; 
and it is a high compliment to Mr. Antony Hammond that his style reminds 
the attentive of that master. ‘To say—what is indubitable—that the style of 
Hammond is superior to the style of Lucas Malet looks, at first sight, a little 
invidious, but properly considered, that saying too involves a compliment. 
Perhaps the superiority resides in the facts that Hammond is never con- 
cerned to press a moral, and seldom to labour a point. If he has not, in 
Mr. Perry, achieved the notoriously difficult feat of painting a bore who does 
not also bore the reader, he fails at least in good company and with a bore 
who has a pattern of his own. 

The Story of Hannah is the work of a thoughtful and observant man 
accustomed to the use of words, but obviously not accustomed either to 
the writing of fiction or to the point of view—to any of the points of 
view, perhaps, I should rather say—from which fiction can, with a pro- 
bability of success, be written. Mr. Dawson is as innocent as the author 
of Paula of knowing the trade; her success will be with readers who 
like novels exaggerated to caricature; his with readers who do not like 
novels at all. There are little pictures, little illuminated flashes thrown 
upon mental states, occasional delicacies of character, much thought about 
human life, and a good deal of observation ; above all there is an atmo- 
sphere—an atmosphere of old-fashioned provincial Nonconformity the 
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truth of which impresses itself. But there is no novel; emphatically, this 
is not the story of Hannah. The author is occupied with his precon- 
ceptions, his views in short; his persons are secondary and subordinate. 
Now, if you want to write a story, you must let your story run alone; 
it may carry your ideas—if it can; but if your ideas are allowed to try 
and carry the story, they will presently suffocate it. That is what has 
befallen Zhe Story of Hannah. I am not saying that ideas and convic- 
tions, religious or philosophical, are less worthy to occupy the mind or 
the pen than is fiction; I am only pointing out that the mind cannot walk 
in two paths at the same time. You may turn a bamboo into a basket 
or into a fishing-rod, but not into both. Mr. Dawson’s book is neither 
the one thing nor the other, but it comes nearer to being a volume of 
wandering essays, tender, pensive, sometimes gently humorous, than to 
being a novel. 

If Mr. Dawson’s book is not a novel, what are we to say of Mrs. 
Craigie’s? The author forestalls criticism by placing on her title-page 
the words “ a fantasia.” But “fantasia” is not a word of very close defin- 
ing limits, and the name which should serve as an accurate label for the 
works of John Oliver Hobbes is still to seek. They resemble successive 
images cast by a magic-lantern, glimpses gained through an imperfectly 
revolving zoetrope ; they are, in short, scattered chapters from a long novel 
the author of which should have allowed himself considerable licence of 
irrelevance. Most of the chapters are brilliant, several are full of feeling, 
a few are even true. But the perception of artistic unity seems to be a 
perception denied to this woman of many gifts; or else, perhaps, she 
has a perception so wide that she sees, with Jeremy Bentham, no inci- 
dent of human life entirely disconnected from any other. To views less 
world-embracing the whole episode of Mr. Tatley may well appear in- 
credibly, almost insolently, irrelevant. Mrs. Harrowby is not irrelevant ; 
but she is singulary unconvincing, while Chloe resembles no human crea- 
ture. Many young women may be as heartless and as empty-headed ; 
none, surely, out of Mr. Gilbert’s theatre, ever displayed her defects so 
frankly. As to the final declaration that her marriage with Edward ‘ was 
in many respects fortunate,” I, for one, simply decline altogether to accept 
it. When two spoiled egoists—both spoiled, and both egoistic to a quite 
unusual degree—enter upon married life together, in what respects can 
a marriage be fortunate, except, indeed, in sparing the comparatively un- 
selfish partner whom each might otherwise have married? But if Chloe 
is shallow and Edward hypochondriac, Rose atones for them. Few things 
more exquisite, tender, and true have been done by any writer than this 
picture of Rose Ardern. If she makes us think of Meredith, it is to make 
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us, at the same time, wonder whether even Meredith could have sounded 
certain notes of especially feminine suffering. ‘To say the truth in season 
and out of season is a harsh, ungrateful, task. All thanks for the like 
are usually sobbed over gravestones, old letters, and dusty keepsakes. A 
loving woman deserves much credit when she can cheerfully abdicate all 
the heart’s desire for tenderness in favour of her coffin lid. Rose had 
received many cold looks and bitter reproaches in her struggle to work 
good rather than evil.” 

A Boyar of the Terrible is a story to be read with interest by boys, 
and by all who retain boyish tastes. It is full of picturesque persons 
and striking adventures, wolves, feuds, tyrants, escapes, and concealments, 
and it has a tincture of Russian history which will, at least, leave in the 
memory the notion that Ivan the Terrible was a contemporary of Queen 
Elizabeth. As to literary merit, it is well put together and maintains a 
good average level of narration. Its heroine is the heroine whom boys 
—when they are constrained to have a heroine at all—put into their own 
stories, wild, wilful, courageous, ready to ride anything or shoot anything, 
whose wooing is always somewhat in the nature of a duel. Even Catriona 
herself has something of this strain. This young woman differs by the 
whole width of heaven from the typical “ man’s woman” of novels written 
by men—those gentle little creatures whose force lies in tears and in purely 
passive resistance, whose charm is their ignorance, their circle the home, 
and some man their pope. The difference of taste is curious and sug- 
gestive. 

The heroine of An Uncrowned King is not only a “ boy’s heroine,” 
she is very much like a particularly uncomfortable kind of boy, intolerably 
self-centred, with a taste for being aggrieved and an awkward temper justi- 
fying itself upon rigid and rather priggish principles. The desire to please, 
which exists in almost every woman, seems to be replaced, in Nadia’s 
case, by an eager anxiety to displease—and it must be owned that, as 
far as the reader is concerned, she is thoroughly successful. Her disagree- 
ableness is the more to be regretted because her lover, the uncrowned king, 
is an eminently satisfactory person, who wears all the requisite virtues of 
a hero in a simple, unconscious, gentlemanly manner. But Carleon, though 
an excellent hero, is not the centre of the story. That position is occu- 
pied by his younger brother, half school-boy, half man-of-the-world, with 
a natural bent for intrigue and an occasional dash of statesmanship. The 
efforts of this young gentleman and of Dracovics, the very genuine patriot, 
who is at once so honest and so unscrupulous, to maintain Carleon upon 
one of those remote and half fabulous thrones which Mr. Anthony Hope 
has obligingly brought into the province of the modern novel, are the 
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most gaily successful portions of the book; but the whole of it is well 
done, with a certain breadth, straightforwardness, and ease, impartial but 
not unsympathetic, humorous but not jocose, and free altogether from 
that painful effort to be smart which will cause so much of to-day’s “up- 
to-date” work to be out of date by the day after to-morrow. 


CLEMBNTINA BLACK. 


French Books and Bookmen. 


THE colossal history edited by G. M. Rambaud, Minister of Public 
Instruction, and M. Ernest Lavisse, of the Académie Frangaise, 
approaches completion. Eight of the twelve volumes promised are now to 
be had, the eagerly looked for eighth dealing with the Revolution. The 
scope of this monumental work, let me note, is general, that is to say, whilst’ 
first and foremost, we have here a history of France, brief surveys of other 
countries add encyclopedic value to the whole. Such a compendium from 
the fourth century to our own day offers a vast field indeed; but each section 
has been handed over to a specialist, the result being an indispensable 
addition to every library. The literary eminence of the two editors needs 
no comment ; M. Rambaud’s work on French civilisation, well known here, 
and used in the Modern History Tripos, is one of a learned series. M. 
Lavisse’s literary reputation is equally European. 

The Revolution has, of course, been entrusted to M. Aulard, secretary of 
the “Société d’Historie de la Révolution,” the first living authority on 
the subject. 

In such hands, and with the new, immense, and invaluable materials 

at command, this history of the Revolution could not help in a certain 

sense being final. Research of late years has been fruitful, and hardly a 

page, hardly a sentence, but subverts some traditional theory. The historic 

method of these collaborators is strictly judicial. We must not seek in their 

pages for mere characterisation, picturesqueness, or effect. What they have 
to give us is the plain, sifted, unvarnished truth, in no field of enquiry more 

needed. Let the reader turn from the opening page—a little history in itself 

—to the account of the Girondins, the part played by them and their fall, he 
will then realise the necessity of M. Aulard’s work. Stripped of its romance, 
the Gironde, over which Madame Roland reigned as queen, meant what ? 
Civil war, the breaking up of national unity, in all probability the dismem- 
For these men and women of the Revolution must be 
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judged dispassionately as any other, and there is no doubt that “ the angel of 
assassination,” as Lamartine cailed Charlotte Corday, immensely helped on 
the Terror. Marat, moreover, Mr. Morse Stephens lately showed us, was no 
squalid horse-leech living over a stable, as Carlyle describes him, but a highly 
educated man and a successful and learned physician, lastly, by no means the 
monster hitherto pourtrayed. Danton has long been rehabilitated in his own 
country, and M. Aulard finally clears him from all share in the September 


massacres. 
Another Minister of Public Instruction, also ex-Premier, M. Léon 
Bourgeois, has just given us a little book on a big subject—So/idarité, M. 
Bourgeois’ style is excellent. This small treatise, on a new phase of social 
ethics, is just the kind of literary achievement in which French writers are 
superlative. No redundancy, no ambiguities, no dulness; a hundred and 
fifty small pages here suffice for the author’s purpose. We are at once put in 
posession of his theory, that doctrine of “solidarité,” the very name of 
which is comparatively new, and which sums up the widest and loftiest ideal 
of human life and duty. What Renan said of men of genius—each is an 
accumulated capital of numerous generations—is true of us all. Every man 
at his birth enters upon the ameliorated condition of humanity prepared for 
him by his ancestors, and in consequence contracts a debt to his fellows and 
descendants, In the magnificent words of Sully Prudhomme (Za Justice) : 


“Car avec les vivants les morts font alliance, 
Par un legs immémorial, 


Traitre & la descendance avant qu’elle respire, 
Car, héritier du mieux, il lui laisse lepére, 
Félon, deux fris 4 Vidéal.” 

In M. Bourgeois’ exposition of “solidarité” we see how much men like 
Fouillée and other contemporary writers on philosophical questions are, in 
their own way, building up the same system. Many suggestive citations from 
the author of Za Science Sociale, of the last-named writer are given here. 
The ex-premier’s little book may be warmly recommended to all interested 
in French thought and moral philosophy generally. 

Another work, Ze Zrade-Unionisme en Angleterre, by P. de Rousiers, 
shows the lively interest taken in solutions of economic questions, and is 
interesting to English readers from its high appreciation of our Labour 
leaders. Three hundred and fifty closely-printed octavo pages are devoted 
to Trades Unions in Great Britain, their organisation, constitution, general 
working, and future. This laborious contribution to the Musée Social, or 
association for the study of social, industrial, and moral questions, is the 
result of several months’ study on our shores, M. de Rousiers being assisted 
by collaborators. 
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Books to be read are the Selections from Jules and Edmond de Goncourt, 
and the last letters of Prosper Mérimée a une Inconnue. In the first volume 
the veil is lifted, artificiality is torn away, we get at the heart of the elderly 
dandy and superfine critic as represented for posterity in his full length 
portrait at the Nancy Museum. Jules de Goncourt, killed not by an article 
but by his own morbid fastidiousness, was as the orphan child of his elder 
brother. ‘Their attachment and the heartbrokenness of the survivor, as here 
briefly indicated is better reading than the famous journals. 

Prosper Mérimée’s /nconnue was a devotee of sixty, who had bent her 
mind upon converting him. The repeated parry and thrust, the old-fashioned 
courtesies, the impassibility of the avowed agnostic, the insinuation of the 
lady, are amusing enough. And, of course, there is a savour of mystery, of 
romance, or at any rate some slight suspicion of that captivating word “un 
passé.” 

What is called exotic literature has evidently a strong fascination for the 
French mind. Among exofigues in verse, M. Emile Mariotte promises to hold 
a high place. His latest volume Diwda, takes us far from Paris, the boudoir 
and the boulevard. As we read these brilliant pages we find ourselves 
“en plein Orient,” transported to the atmosphere of the Arabian Nights, Firdusi 
Sadi, and the rest. In these parables, allegories, lyrics, and love-songs, M. 
Mariotte displays the learnedness necessary for the making of a French 
poet and the enthusiasm for his subject essential to all artistic achievement. 
French poetry is so elaborate a thing that perhaps only the fastidious will re- 
cognise the highest qualities of M. Mariotte’s verse. The word “morose” occurs 
so often as to become a mannerism. Here in this brief notice, criticism is 
stayed. Ona future occasion I should like to say more about this poet, one 
of how many read and enjoyed in France! Germany boasts of four hundred 
contemporary poets, England of seventy, France, perhaps, strikes the mean. 
That so many readers are found for good poetry is a healthful literary 
sign. 

English literature is just now quite to the fore in France. ‘The great work 
of M. Leguis on Wordsworth is an instance in point. Whilst every day 
French books are being translated into English, every day more and more 
English authors are read by our neighbours in the original. We now find 
not only Parisian but provincial tables covered with the latest and best 
English books and periodicals. This is hardly a common experience, but 
the hour is long gone by when only translations from Miss Braddon and 
Mrs. Henry Wood are read by Frenchwomen. 

Meantime their own writers are busy enough, and in manifold fields. 
Whilst bringing out important new works one and all contribute to the daily 
journals and also aid the municipal business of the country. M. Coppée 
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turns from his tragedy destined for the Frangais to gossip delightfully in a 
weekly paper about his cats. M. André Theunit, who is said to enjoy £800 
a year, interest of capital earned by his novels, is mayor of his commune, 
and an exemplary one according to all accounts. The great critic M. Jules 
Lemaitre is a successful poultry-rearer and also wears the tricolour scarf of 
edileship. Amateur farming and civic life, indeed, seem to take the place of 
golf and other amusements of their literary brethren at home. 


M. BetHaM-EDWARDS. 





Reviews. 


THE PAGEANT, 1897. Edited by C. H. Shannon and Gleeson White. 
London, Henry & Co. Crown 4to. 

The binding and end-papers of this year’s Pageant are the same as last 
year’s, and, while good in themselves, lack the breadth and pomp demanded 
by the sounding title. Mr. Gleeson White’s loose wrapper is in this respect 
much more satisfactory, but as loose wrappers are seldom kept the case is 
hardly met. The book is full of pictures, of which only a very few could 
have been omitted without loss, and it would be a graceless thing to harp on 
these when Mr. Shannon has given us such noble examples of the art of 
Rossetti, Burne-Jones, G. F. Watts, Puvis de Chavannes, and Gustave 
Moreau. As reproductions the plates are among the most refined half-tone 
work we remember having seen. The literary banners in this second Pageant 
are mainly carried by the same standard-bearers as in the first, and most of 
them walk with a firmer tread. It was, perhaps, not wise to include Mr. A. E. 
Abbot’s ““The Gods gave my Donkey Wings,” as everybody did not readthe book 
to which it is a close sequel. Mr. Laurence Housman continues to make us 
wish he would drop the pen and stick to the pencil, as his literary habit of 
thought is one which we prefer not to characterise. Mr. Max Beerbohm 
could have wrought his contribution to far greater beauty and truth, but he 
has lately confessed in another place that the days when he aimed at perfect 
works are ended. It is a pity, for a love-tale in which an occidentalised 
young Jap is exhibited against a background of old Nippon’s fast-fading 
romance and poetry had possibilities. Mr. Edward Purcell, in his “ Purple 
Jars,” and most of the other writers have done well. But one curious little 
fact strikes us as we wander through this pre-Raphaelite paradise. In the 
odd company of the unblushing Mr. Housman walk men who were taken, 
not sc many years ago, to church, or even chapel; and now that they are 
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no longer haled thither by the pious zeal of their Aunt Jane, they would 
seem to go up to the temple of their own free will seeking “copy.” In 
‘‘Light” Mr. John Gray makes a striking advance on his last year’s study of 
chapel-folk. Mr. Lionel Johnson, also much improved, makes us participate in 
a Roman Catholic service, and Mr. Victor Plarr speaks on vicars’ wives and 
district visitors as one having authority. He must, however, ask his vicar 
why a hypercritical reviewer begs him not to fall again into the error of calling 
the Athanasian Creed “St. Athanasius’ Creed.” Mr. Gray, too, writes 
“steward” of a sect which speaks rather of deacons. We mention these 
trifling slips because we go ourselves sometimes to chapels and even 
churches, and are anxious that our colleagues of the Pageant should go on 
to perfection. Nor could they do so under abler and more genial guidance 
than Mr. Gleeson White’s. 

THE ORIGIN AND NATURE OF SECULARISM. By G. J. Holyoake. 
London, Watts & Co. Crown 8vo, pp. 136. 

Mr. Holyoake holds the curious notion that he has attained to freedom 
of thought, his book all the time abounding with proofs that his mind is in 
slavery to his prejudices. When thought is free it will at least be fair. Only 
bigotry or blindness could hide from a modern Englishman the activity of 
the churches in secular concerns, and the attempts of individual Christians, 
as such, to better the life that now is. Christianity, says Mr. Holyoake, “is 
always more or less against art, parks, clubs, sanitation, equity to labour, free- 
dom. . . . Sanitation is a form of blasphemy. Every Christian sings 
‘ Diseases are thy servants, Lord, they come at Thy command.’” From the 
life and work of the millions of Christians and thousands of churches in 
this ‘country, Mr. Holyoake has carefully collected and printed a few cru- 
dities and absurdities of belief and practice, with comments which fail in 
humour as signally as they triumph in bad taste. Were Mr. Holyoake’s school 
to,become numerically preponderant to-morrow, it would soon be possible, if 
it is not already, for any controversialist on the other side to rival the abun- 
dance, though perhaps not the unfairness of his collection. Our criticism 
will be attributed to the intolerance of some champion of narrow orthodoxy. 
When, however, a book appears dealing with this subject in anything like 
good taste and fairness, Zhe Mew Century Review will not be behind with 


words of welcome. 













